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THE VISITANT. 

Deeper than night, and O much 
darker—she, 

Whose eyes in deep night-darkness 
gaze on me: 

No stars surround her, yet the moon 
seems hid 

Afar somewhere beneath that narrow 
lid, 

She darkens against the darkness; and 
her face 

Only by adding thought to thought lL 
trace 

Limned shadowily—O, dream, return 
no more 

From gloomy Hades and the whisper- 
ing shore! 

Walter de la Mare. 


The Nation. 
4 
PALMISTRY. 

I saw in dreams a room within a cham- 
ber 

Whereon the moon had cast a curious 
ray, 

And one that slept whose hair was like 
fine amber 


With head down drooped like flower at 
close of day. 

And as he slept I scarcely heard his 
sighing, 

And in the moon the motes moved with 
his breath, 

Scarcely at all, like weary white moths 
flying 

On soft vague wings towards desired 
death. 

One tired hand lay on the coverlet, 

Whereon, as from a mountain seen, 


were lines 

(Like to the little streams in meadows 
set) 

Which God has made for everlasting 
signs 


Of the eternal roads of Life and Death, 

Of Joy and Woe and Danger and De- 
sire, 

Of Love that goeth out or tarrieth, 

Of Hate and Hope, and Sin that burns 
like fire. 

And lo! from out the hemispheres of 

night, 


The Visitant, Etc. 





With veiléd face, on swift and sound- 
less feet, 

That came which is the Mysteries’ aco- 
lyte 

And sits beside the undesired seat 


Of Fatal things, which marked his 
hand and went 

As it had come an undiscernéd road. 

Then on his palm my eager eyes intent 

Espied a cross, O lamentable load! 

Laid on his hand that slept. The 
sleeper stirred 

And softly moaned; and, prisoned in a 
mesh, 

Methought I saw his soul, a frightened 
bird, 

Behind the eternal barriers of flesh. 

At length his body quickened with slow 
sighs 

And broke the bondage of his sleeping- 
place. 

He turned his head, and opened wide 
his eyes, 

And looked at me,—and lo! ’twas mine 
own face, 

A. D. 
The Academy. 


TO CHLORIS, ON HER FEAR OF 
AGE. 
(Seventeenth Gentury.) 


Do you not know that when at last 
Silver is on your tresses cast 
By Time, your jealous foe, 
Each lady, finding gold too gay, 
Will hide her shining locks away 
"Neath powder white as snow? 


Do you not know that when the light 

Is dimmed in eyes now all too bright, 
So they more tender shine, 

The younger beauties will enhance 

Their charms by a serener glance, 
And mist with fire combine? 


So, Chloris, cast away all fear, 
Nor ever shed a precious tear 
O’er grief vain thoughts forbode. 
For graces such as yours, in truth, 
Can laugh at foolish fleeting Youth, 
And make Old Age the mode. 
Winifred Ross. 


The Gentleman's Magazine, 
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THE BRITISH NOVEL 


It will be generally conceded that 
the novel cannot be judged simply as 
a work of artistic invention. Attempts 
to restrain its purpose to the mere 
business of story telling have been 
made many times by critics and by 
practitioners of the art, and have al- 
ways been made in vain. Nothing 
shakes its popularity and its im- 
portance in the modern world, but 
its popularity and its importance 
are daily shown to depend upon a 
continuous widening of its range. One 
might even go so far as to assert that 
the success of a novelist to-day de- 
pends very largely on his power to 
unite alien and extraneous interests 
with the story, and with the present- 
ment of characters in action upon each 
other—the two objects which make up 
between them a novel’s primary reason 
for existing. A book like Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s “The Jungle” cannot be 
judged, as a play or a poem must be, 
by its success in limiting the material 
to an artistic end. Its merit lies 
rather in extending the purpose so as 
to justify all that is included—in the 
skill, that is, with which the fortunes 
of a small family group are related to 
a whole social order. The moment the 
problem is so stated, one perceives that 
considerations alien to the art of fic- 
tion are introduced. If the book has 
not historic and documentary credi- 
bility, as well as the credibility which 


*“The Works of Mrs. Gaskell.” With In- 
troductions by A. W. Ward. The Knutsford 
Edition in eight volumes. Smith & Elder. 
London, 1906. 

Vol.I. “Mary Barton, and other tales.” 

Vol. II. “Cranford, and other tales.” 

Vol. III. “ Ruth, and other tales,” etc. 

Vol.IV. ‘North and South.” 

Vol. V. “My Lady Ludlow, and other tales.” 

Vol. VI. ‘*Sylvia’s Lovers,” etc. 

Vol. VII. “Cousin Phillis, and other tales.” 


Vol. VIII. “ Wives and Daughters.” 
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AS AN INSTITUTION.* 


may be produced by coherent artistic 
invention, its value falls. It is judged 
(at least in some measure) as a pam- 
phiet or as a history would be. Take 
another instance, more notable because 
in this case the fiction comes from a 
writer of whose artistic quality there 
is no doubt. Pierre Loti’s latest novel, 
“Les Désenchantées,” avows a purpose 
of advocacy in its preséntment of life 
in those harems to which the unrest of 
modern thought has penetrated. A so- 
cial order is presented by him, as by 
Mr. Sinclair, with the definite object 
of showing to the world how wrong 
is that social order. Under the guise 
of a story we have again a disquisition 
and an indictment. The finer artist 
ean afford to parade his departure from 
the legendary canon of art for art’s 
sake—knowing doubtless that he may 
defy criticism to put its finger on this 
or that piece of the whole and pro- 
nounce it irrelevant. In truth, M. 
Loti’s is a story palpitating with life, 
which throughout makes a show of be- 
ing a piece of social advocacy, pure and 
simple. Mr. Sinclair’s is a pamphlet 
in disguise, and his purpose of propa- 
ganda leads him into disquisitions 
which are continually thrusting the 
characters out of sight. Yet the essen- 
tial fact remains, that if M. Loti's 
beautiful picture were proved to have 
no close correspondence with reality, 
we should throw it aside almost as 
readily as Mr. Sinclair's ugly and 
amorphous canvas. 

The conclusion would seem 
that the novel in general has created 
for itself a field midway between the 
regions of fact and of invention, and 
that it cannot be judged solely as fic- 
tion. So much as we have said will 
probably be admitted without discus- 
But we proceed to another posi- 


to be 


sion. 
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tion, which is this: that English novels 
may legitimately be subjected to a 
second test, which also does not arise 
from purely artistic considerations. 
The novel in modern society has come 
to fulfil certain functions more anal- 
ogous to those of the newspaper than 
those of the poem; the English novel 
has always been adapted to the special 
conditions of English society. In a 
word, the English novel is not to be 
judged only as an art form, for it is 
and always has been an Institution. 
The question which we wish to argue 
is how far one may demand of English 
novelists a fidelity to type—loyal ad- 
herence to the traditions of the In- 
stitution. 

The type, as a glance at the history 
of literature will show, is the result of 
a competitive survival. Defoe’s “Moll 
Flanders” may very probably be in a 
true sense the first English novel, but 
the parent of the Institution is Samuel 
Richardson. And Richardson wrote 
deliberately and for a 
feminine audience—for a _ feminine 
audience without distinction of maid 
or matron, No doubt many scenes in 
“Pamela” or “Clarissa Harlowe” seem 
to us singular reading for the young 
person, but there is no question that 
Richardson's contemporaries considered 
his books to be suitable and even im- 
proving literature for girls. In _ this 
respect he differed from his immediate 
competitors. Nobody ever hinted that 
Fielding and Smollett wrote virginibus 
It is no business ef ours to 


expressly 


puerisque. 
discuss here whether Fielding or Rich- 
ardson was the better novelist; the 
point is, that of the two methods Rich- 
ardson’s was the one which prevailed. 
The novel advanced steadily in popu- 
larity, but its popularity was found to 
depend on its fitness for the young per- 
son. For a certain time, no doubt, this 
cireumscription of the writer’s freedom 
the type into con- 


helped to throw 


tempt: but from that eclipse it was tri- 
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umphantly retrieved by the greatest of 
all those who have the English 
novel on its peculiar pinnacle. Scott 
appeared, and proved that novels could 
be written which could keep the world 
breathless with excitement, and yet 
never touch any matter that might 
bring disturbance to the most virginal 
mind. We do not believe that the Eng- 
lish-speaking world has ever realized 
what it owes in this respect to Scott's 
personal characteristics. No. other 
great writer has ever been quite so 
free from the obsession of sex. His 
strong nature, masculine rather than 
virile (for “virile” suggests those qual- 
ities of somewhat brutal passion which 
novelists increasingly dwell upon), had 
in it an infinite delicacy and reticence 
concerning the secret places of the 
soul; and whoever reads Sir Walter’s 
“Diary” will realize something of his 
reluctance to set out on paper what 
he had so fiercely felt in youth. Add 
to this natural shyness Scott’s aston- 
ishing modesty. It would never have 
occurred to him—and if the suggestion 
had been made he would have indig- 
nantly denounced it—that his preroga- 
tive as artist gave him the right to risk 
offending, perhaps injuring, some read- 


set 


er’s mind. Doubtless he would have 
defended Shakespeare’s freedom, but 


to claim for all artists, above all for 
himself, what might be accorded to 
Shakespeare, was not his way. A low 
sense of his claims as a writer, a high 
sense of his personal responsibility, ac- 
count for the with 
which he walked in the exercise of his 
It is very wonderful that a 


scrupulous care 
great gift. 

man should 
phere so completely masculine as that 
which Dandie Dinmont breathes, or 
Dirk Hatteraick and Glossin, or Clav- 
Edie Ochil- 
host of 
into a 


have created an atmos- 


erhouse and Bothwell, or 
tree for that matter—and a 
others—yet never once lapsed 
hint of the “sculduddery” which came 
so easy in that day to a Scots tongue. 








ao oer NS SP 
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Scott’s achievement lifted the novel 
out of the contemptuous toleration 
which critics previously extended to it; 
but at the same time his triumph fet- 
tered his successors. Thackeray and 
Dickens came to an audience which ex- 
pected of them the same reticences as 
Scott had imposed on himself, and had 
they transgressed these, they would 
have had to answer the question why 
they could not be content within a field 
that had been wide enough for their 
great forerunner. Their acceptance of 
the conditions crystallized the conven- 
tion; and from their day onward every 
English novelist has known that he 
wrote or was expected to write vir- 
ginibus puerisque—and more particularly 
virginibus. To say of an English novel 
that it is bad reading for girls is 
and always has been to condemn 
it with reference to its own special 
type. 

Naturally for the perfect illustration 
of a type one does not look to the work 
of genius, for genius is always at some 
point excessive and abnormal; and the 
case of Miss Austen can be met by 
describing her as excessive in her limi- 
tation of interest, abnormal in the va- 
riety which her observation can extract 
from a contracted field. The typical 
English novel must be the work of a 
writer who possesses talent enough to 
furnish the very best examples of a 
widely existing class; and we should 
have no hesitation in naming as the 
two writers best fitted to illustrate the 
English novel at its full development a 
man and a woman—Anthony Trollope 
and Mrs. Gaskell. If we choose Mrs. 
Gaskell for purposes of examination, it 
is in part from the accidental fact that 
this Review is glad to welcome a com- 
plete and excellent edition of her 
works; and in part also because the 
weightiest judgment in praise of the 
typically English novel has been pro- 
nounced with reference to her. George 
Sand wrote: 


Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither 
I nor any other female writer in 
France can accomplish—she has writ- 
ten novels which excite the deepest in- 
terest in men of the world, and yet 
which every girl will be the better for 
reading. 


Whoever reads that sentence will 
probably reflect that it is in truth a 
verdict which any leading French 
novelist could thirty years ago have 
pronounced on the work of any lead- 
ing English novelist, without qualifica- 
tion of sex; and will probably reflect 
also that conditions have changed so 
far and so fast that many English 
women writers of to<lay must look on 
Mrs. Gaskell’s achievement in this re- 
spect as a thing which they too, like 
George Sand, can praise but not imi- 
tate. The sharp distinction of aim which 
set the English novel in a class by it- 
self tends to disappear; and either the 
world’s opinion has altered as to what 
a girl will be the better for reading, 
or else the contemporary novelist, in 
England as elsewhere, refuses to con- 
sider the probable effect of what he or 
she writes on that class of readers. 
Naturally, it will be argued by many 
that restrictions needed to be increas- 
ingly removed if the art form or even 
if the Institution were to retain its 1m- 
portance; that freedom and sincerity 
demanded a wider range of permitted 
subjects. Yet, before discussing this, it 
may be as well to examine how far 
the restrictions recognized by Mrs. 
Gaskell hampered her, and how much 
she contrived to accomplish within her 
allotted limits. Or, if one likes to put 
it that way, what is there that girls will 
be the better for reading which Mrs. 
Gaskell did not permit herself to write? 

The character of her earliest work 
revealed itself as stamped with an im- 
press which is not found in novels 
much before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Mrs. Gaskell’s first 
story was—unlike that of Scott, unlike 
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of Miss Austen—more than a 
It was—and it was so explicitly— 


Living in 


that 
story. 
a piece of social advocacy. 
the 
omens. of 
herself 


cruel sights 
the “hungry 


deliberately 


Manchester, 
and sinister 
forties,” 
(in her own words) “to give some ut- 
terance to the agony which from time 
to time convulses this dumb people; 
the agony of suffering without the 
sympathy of the happy, or of errone- 
ously believing that such is the case.” 
This book, “Mary Barton,” crude in 
its melodrama, was crude also in its 
presentment of the background against 
or in which the figures are set. Ex- 
planation, commentary, illustration, de- 
tail, are frequently redundant; she had 
not yet realized how, even for the’ pur- 
poses of propaganda, the half is more 
than the whole. But essentially in 
“Mary Barton” she is propagandist no 
less than novelist—representing in this 
relianecé on the secondary interest that 
development of the art (or Institution) 
which was then affecting Dickens also 
—as “Hard Times” is there to prove. 
Again, and here is a more notable 
point, in her attempt to make her read- 
ers realize the life of factory workers 
under the conditions which she saw 
prevailing, she did not shrink from 
handling subjects not commonly sub- 
mitted to the carefully’ nurtured girl 
of that period. She desired to show 
how at the meeting-point of two great 
interests, capital and labor, human 
lives are frayed and ground, and the 
mischief which she illustrates is not 
limited to mere hunger. The tempta- 
tion which a prospect of leisure and 
command of money offers to a pretty 
girl like Mary Barton, when the al- 
ternative must be long drudgery, is 
made not less plain because the tempta- 
tion is resisted; and incidentally Mrs. 
Gaskell does not scruple to present the 
female go-between, Sally Leadbitter, 
who assists the rich young employer 
in his designs and discusses with him 


among 


she set 
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the tactics of seduction. Incidentally 
also, though for purposes of melodrama 
rather than of the social picture, she 
presents the completely fallen woman. 
Mary Barton's aunt, Esther, is not 
treated with naked realism; 
draped in something of a _ theatrical! 
glamor. Yet Mrs. Gaskell, for all her 
clemency, is relentless in her handling 
of the central truth. The woman who 
has. committed herself for sheer honest 


she is 


love, who has at last been driven on 
the streets to obtain food for her child, 
and who even in her degradation re- 
tains the instincts of devotion and self- 
sacrifice, is still irreclaimable, only to 
be delivered by death from the slough 
into which she has fallen. All of this 
is told by tke novelist without disguise, 
but it is told as a wise mother might 
tell it to her daughters—told as part 
of a purpose. For the purpose of this 
story is to make happy and prosperous 
people realize the impact of tempta- 
tions from which they are themselves 
exempt. The romance of Mary Bar- 
ton’s love affairs and the competition 
of her rival wooers, honest, the 
other treacherous, is the characteristic 
romance and the characteristic rivalry 
of life in a factory-town. But the 
book’s main gist lies elsewhere than 
in the love story. It is found in the 
treatment of the motive which drives 
John Barton to commit murder—the 
desperate anger of a hard-driven work- 
man against what he takes to be the 
oppressive and pitiless employer. in 
this dwarfing of the love story by 4 
secondary and not merely artistic in- 
terest, “Mary Barton” is typical of a 
large class among modern novels. 

But, for the purpose of this article, 
which is written to discuss the trend of 
modern English fiction, Mrs, Gaskell’s 
second work is far more important. 
“Ruth” tells the story of a woman who 
has been seduced almost in childhood, 
and whose son bears the brand of i!- 
It deals, that is, with the 


one 


legitimacy. 
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problem of all others which is most 
strictly secluded from a girl's consid- 
eration—the ethical question raised by 
the existence of such facts. Without 
attempting to tell the story, it is neces- 
sary to make plain certain points in 
it. Ruth, as we know her first, is the 
beautiful and entirely innocent girl of 
sixteen, who has been left an orphan 
and all but destitute—with no better 
provision than would establish her as 
apprentice in the household of a coun- 
try dressmaker. Chance throws her 
into the way of a good-looking young 
man of property, who easily persuades 
the pretty child to join him in short 
walks and to confide in him her loneli- 
Gaskell indicates with- 


ness, Mrs. 


out stress on detail that he is wary 
enough to arouse no alarm in his com- 
panion, and in the story of the Sunday 


when Ruth accompanies her new 
friend to the farmhouse which had once 
been her home, there is no hint of love- 
making beyond the single touch which 
tells that when Ruth's employer comes 
by chance upon the couple, Ruth’s arm 
is in Mr. Bellingham’s and her hand 
is held by his. Cast off at once, then 
and there, by the virtuous dressmaker, 
Ruth in her first confusion is entreated 
by her lover to throw herself on his 
protection, is over-persuaded for a mo- 
ment, and when after an hour’s reflec- 
tion she has come to another resolve, 
she is, one may almost say, kidnapped. 
Let us compare all this with the meth- 
ods of a contemporary novelist. Mrs 
Gaskell paints with great skill the 
dawning of love in the girl's conscious- 
ness, shows it fostered by her loneli- 
ness, by the severity of her employer, 
and by the lovely hour of June. But 
she limits herself to tell what is vital 
to her story—practically, what in a 
court of justice might be given as evi- 
dence to indicate the limits of the girl's 
transgression. ll the vivid colors of 
such an idyll as Mr. Meredith painted 
when he told the wooing of Richard 
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Feverel and Lucy are suppressed; and 
when we are shown the lovers estab- 
lished together in Wales, there is the 
same avoidance of all touch on the at- 
traction of sex. Mrs, Gaskell’s object 
in these chapters is to make plain sim- 
ply the selfish and limited nature of the 
man’s feeling for his prize The ful- 
ness of Ruth's love waits to be shown 
in the moments of despair: first, when 
see her dog-like 
the de- 


her lover falls ill, we 
uncomplaining submission to 
cree of his mother, 
barely suffers the girl to crouch outside 
the door; then the tragic passion of 
pursuit, when on helpless feet she runs 
after the fast-vanishing carriage in 
which, unknown to her, he has been 
taken away. Here, indeed, is no sup- 
pression of anything; girls, it seems, 
may be told about the thorn, though 
the rose is unrevealed, 

This limitation, reasonable 
Mrs. Gaskell accepted unreservedly. 
All her stories hinge on a love-affair— 
for she accepted also this ruling con- 
vention—but there is most surprisingly 
littie love-making in them. Yet, had 
she thought out the probabilities, it 
must have been clear to her that these 
limits would not for ever contain the 
artistic impulse. She, the wife of a 
preacher, the daughter of a preacher, 
accustomed to see the power of ex- 
pression employed for a prescribed end, 
might readily apply the gift that was 
in her and that craved for exercise 
with a governing purpose like the 
preacher's. But it was not hard to see 
that the instinct which prompted her 
as a relief from pain (for she wrote 
first to elude the ache of a bereave- 
ment) to enter into the life of an imag- 
ined person, and give body to feelings 
experienced only as it sup- 
position, prompt some other 
writer to relate a still fuller history. 
And in fact, if it be justifiable to show 
to girls the agony of a woman whom 
not show 


who arrives and 


or not, 


were by 


would 


love has abandoned, why 
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them also the delight of a woman in 
love’s fruition? Like most other Eng- 
lish institutions the English 
rested on a compromise; and Mrs. Gas- 
kell, English to the last fibre of her, 
observed that compromise with un- 
swerving loyalty—and it can hardly be 
denied that the world was the gainer 
by her lack of logic. The French mind, 
always consistent, decided once and for 
all that no lines could be drawn, and 
that, since the novel was going to deal 
with love, it must, er hypothesi, be un- 
suitable for a girl's reading. Sach na- 
tional attitude has had its natural con- 
sequences. The French novelist, work- 
ing undeterred by any considerations 
for the virgines and pueri, has estab- 
lished an average type of fiction which 
is beyond all question unsuitable for 
the young girl to read. On the other 
hand, in this country, where the hy- 
pothesis has always been that all nov- 
els should be suitable for girls to read, 
the condition has been maintained so 
far as this, that girls read practically 
all novels, But whereas in France 
there has resulted a considerable ex- 
tension in the scope of a novelist’s free- 
dom of treatment, there has resulted 
here a great enlargement of the liberty 


novel 


of girl-readers. 

A large number of Mrs. 
contemporaries, if they could come to 
life at present, might enjoy the satis- 
faction of saying, “We told you so.” 
When “Ruth” was published, this sec- 
tion of the community denounced its 
authoress for depicting a “fallen 
woman” in any other spirit than that 


Gaskell'’s 


which is displayed towards Ruth by 
her lover's mother, or by the rigid Mr. 
Bradshaw. On the other hand, even in 
that day critics were found to say that 
Mrs. Gaskell on her own showing was 
too severe; that it was absurd to talk 
of Ruth as one who had committed a 
great sin which must be expiated by 
bitter suffering and repentance. To- 
day it is pretty certain that no writer 
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treating the same subject would be so 
little inclined to condone Ruth's fault 
the more so as the actual fault is barely 
presented. For the sin, if sin there 
was, lies in the girl's presuming to be 
happy in an unlicensed relation, and 
Mrs. Gaskell’s avoidance of this side 
of the picture may be censured from 
the standpoint of strict morals. To 
justify her view of Ruth as a sinner, 
she should bave shown Ruth at war 
with conscience, lulling to sleep her 
sense of duty. Her defence, no doubt, 
would be that Ruth's 
which no girl or woman makes without 
realizing its full magnitude, and there 
fore that Ruth's acquiescence must 
have been consciously sinful. Yet we 
think that if she had been more explicit 
on this aspect of the story, her central! 
motive would have gained strength 
and held a more impressive beauty. 
The nature of that motive shows the 
very great range which Mrs. Gaskell 
claimed and secured for her art within 
the limits of her compromise; for it 
amounts to nothing less than the glori 
fication of maternity even when unau 
thorized by law. That consequence of 
Ruth's union which the world regards 
as the very crown of her misfortune, 
the climax of her condemnation, is to 
Mrs. Gaskell the redeeming fea 
ture; the illegitimate child is the moth 
er’s via salutis. Ruth finds her full de 
velopment through all that grows out 
of her instinctive passion of mother 
hood; and just as her flercest ordeal! is 
met when she has to reveal to her boy 
the stigma that is on him, so her tri 
umph comes when ber son is proud to 
claim her in for his mother 
And the most courageous chapter in a 
singularly book is that where 
Mrs. Gaskell makes Ruth refuse what 
her lover, thrown by chance across her 
path, now offers—tfull provision for the 
boy and marriage for herself to the 
man who still in a sense has power to 
awaken the old feeling. She refuses, 


lapse is one 


one 


public 


brave 
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for the boy's sake; because having seen 


and judged the man who makes the 
offer—judged him by the terrible crite 
rion of her own love—she will not risk 
any 
father. It is not easy to parallel in 
literature this bold 
tomary morality. 

would have made the scene more im 
pressive, for the man Is little more than 


But the essential point is 


for her son contact with such a 


challenge of cus- 


A greater novelist 


a lay figure. 
the movement of the woman's soul, and 
that is thrown into full relief, for the 
young girl as well as the man of the 
This 
for 
the 


understand. 
flinging 


world to see and 
spectacle of Ruth 
her own soul's sake and her son's, 
offer to make (as the phrase goes) “an 
of her” is wholly un 
merely to cite it 


Mra. 


aside, 


honest woman 


conventional, and 
shows how high and boldly (Gas- 
kell sets her standard. 

There need be no question in this ar- 
ticle of the work by which Mrs. Gas- 
kell holds her 
fame. “Cranford” is hardly a novel. 
It is an idyll or a series of idylis, as its 
happiest imitators have acknowledged. 
his 


any 


most enduring title to 


Mr. Barrie never needed to avow 
indebtedness to Mrs. Gaskell, 

more than did Miss Barlow her nearer 
debt to Mr. Barrie; the least 
experienced of all critics would at once 
have traced the fillation of “Auld Licht 
ldylis" and of “Trish Idylis” (along 
their respective companion 


for 


with vol- 
umes) back to that enchanting group of 
mall linked vignettes which presented 
to a delighted world the life of a quiet 
country town in the days when the rail- 
way engine’s smoke only began to be 
seen on far off and terrifying horizons. 
And in truth, also, George Sand’s sen- 
need not be applied here, and 
could not be applied with justice; for 
of the purest idyll George Sand herseif 
has given examples fresh and as deli- 
Yet one may 


tence 


cate as a wood anemone. 
note In passing Mrs. Gaskell’s peculiar 


achievement. George Sand (like Mr. 
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Barrie and Miss Barlow) made her idyll 
out of the broad colors of peasant’s life 
and the background 
of fields and Gaskell 
found the same charm, the same shim 


mering twilight of humor and pathos, 
par 


unsophisticated 


woods. Mrs. 


blending into beauty, among the 


bath-chairs millinery 


lors and and 
shops of Cranford. 
va-t-elle pas se nicher? 
materials Miss Austen 
vellous novels; she found everything in 


which 


Ou done la potasic ne 
Out of kindred 
made her mar 
that narrow space was needed 
for her art except precisely 
which Mrs. Gaskell discovered. It 
needed the God to 
poetry out of Cranford. 

Notably enough, to 
Gaskell 


the thing 
grace of make 


novel 
far 


make a 
always needed 


She 


Mrs. 


stronger colors. could let her 
fancy play round Cranford, which she 
deliberately, 
All her 


the 


sees always, and sees 
with the eyes of a young girl. 
experience of womanhood, al! 
knowledge of love and maternity which 
life had brought to 


intelligence—all 


a full and happy 
her widely receptive 
that is, by 
operation or the artist's faculty, shut 


some queer instinctive 


aside and silenced when she comes 


to write of Miss Matty, Captain Brown, 
mantua-makers, their 
But in the other books her 


the and timid 
customers. 
nature always demands full play; she 
will have no subject that excludes pas 
sion. At first the passion is social. In 
“Ruth” indeed the social passion is ex- 
ercised on a purely general subject 
the 


nect themselves with 


tremendous questions which con- 
the 


its outlawry of a 


world’s tol 
for a man, 
woman. But in her third book, “North 
and South,” she falls back on the same 


erance 


emotions as she roused in “Mary Bar 


ton.” Here “the deepest interest in 
men of the world” is challenged again 
by her treatment of the 
tween employer and employed; and al 
most the highest tribute which one can 


pay to Mrs. Gaskell’s art is to say that 


relations be 
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her presentment of questions which 
were then intensely of the moment is 
such that after fifty years her views 
have a fresh application to the circum- 
stances of our own time. The status 
of the trades union has lifted 
from the fleld of uncertainty into that 
of accepted fact; but the human prob- 
lem remains the same, and Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s strength lay in her determination 
the human element in every 


In other respects her art had 


been 


to reach 


question. 
developed enormously since the days of 
“Mary Barton,” and here we have in 
consequence as complete a type of this 


class of novel as can readily 


The secondary intellectual 


special 
be found. 
interest, the problem or subject which 
the book is written to Illustrate, is 
linked naturally and completely with 
a love-story in itself strong enough 
to keep the secondary interest from 
undue prominence. Always _ thor- 
ough and sincere, Mrs. Gaskell 
in no half-hearted way about present- 
ing Margaret Hale’s beauty and phys- 
ical charm, with its effect on the 
whole nature of a hard-grained capable 
northern man who has been too busy 
to trouble himself about women. She 
gives fair play to the natural attraction 
sharply 


sets 


and repulsion between con- 
trasted types, and nobody could make 
it plainer that Margaret's charm for 
John Thornton is not merely that of 
the educated lady shown to advantage 
among half-bred and half educated 
rich people; it is the appeal of the very 
womanly woman to the very masculine 
man, The thing is done, yet done with 
perfect delicacy—an achievement of the 
English novel at its best and most typ- 
ical development, And when, in the 
last page of the book, the novelist per- 
mits herself to describe an avowal of 
love at last mutual, she gives, for all 
her reticences, an impression of “lov- 
ers’ meeting,” where the embraces, the 
physical delight of barriers removed, 
the happy laughter, and all the rest of 
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it, are more poignantly suggested than 
in many hundred chapters of erotic 
elaboration, 

And it is notable that in Mrs. Gas 
kell’s later work what we have called 
the secondary interest disappears. If 
she holds the attention of grown men 
and women, she does so frankly and 
solely with a story, and a love story. 
And without wishing to go into the less 
important productions which Mr. Ward 
has duly collected in this definite edi 
tion, there is one story quite short, ex 
traordinarily simple in its subject and 
its plot, which shows one side of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s talent almost at its extreme 
pitch. To judge her fully must 
judge her as a humorist; and bumor is 
not lacking in “Cousin Phillis.” Yet 
if one must go to “Cranford” for the 
extreme characteristic expression of 
her dainty humor, it would not be so 
easy to Ulustrate from those pages a 
trait only importance—her 
vivid perception of natural 
beauty and her power to render it in 


one 


second in 
simple 


language which is not the less unfail 
ing In touch though it is never precious, 
“Cousin Phillis” is, like “Oranford,” 
idyliic, but it is an idyll of the farm, 
not of the country town. It touches 
life where life is most primitive and 
elemental, and Mrs, Gaskell has chosen 
to show a pervading sense of religion 
as naturally part of the simplest way 
of life. The family in whose home the 
scene passes is exceptional, for the 
minister Holman is farmer as well as 
preacher, scholar as well ag farmer; 
yet it is so depicted as if it might af 
ford the type for ideal life in any age, 
Mrs. Holman is simply 
loving, capable 
into the daughter 


at any place. 
the good housewife, 
and motherly; but 
Phillis has entered something of the 
father’s hunger for knowledge. To her 
as to him, things of the mind are most; 
and like him she is naturally captivated 
by the brilliant and travelled young 
engineer whom chance brings to their 
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homestead, But—and here Mrs, Gas 
kell moves with sure touch, painting in 
boldly and swiftly—the gir! 
mental that, her admiration tis 


won, she gives her whole heart, unre 


is #0 ele 


when 


sisting; her nature, never troubled be- 
fore is suddenly invaded, and she can 
hardly hide her passion. 
upon her like an old disease 
into some new island; when the loved 


Love comes 


brought 


one goes away, summoned hastily, with 
no werd of love spoken, she wastes and 
dwindles; she blooms again at a word 
of hope, and at last she survives dis 
appointment only by a hairbreadth, and 
Mrs, Gaskell does not need to tell us 
that this girl of eighteen is done once 
and forever with love. It is the barest 
formula of a story, but filled in at 
every point with life and with beauty, 
und we may give at least a few lines 
which tell how Phillis looked to her 
boy cousin in the spring which fol 
lowed on the winter when he, seeing 
her pine, had told her of her lover's 
expressed determination to return and 
marry her. The which de 
scribes his yielding to an impulse to 
tell her what his friend has confided 
to him, and the swift violent flutter and 
change In her when the secret Is told, 
simple as 


passage 


make a plece of pure idyll 
child’s talk and yet infinitely moving. 
But space allows us only to quote this 
brief picture of Phyllis in the spring 
of the year, the spring of her hopes, 
after had and 
before she had encountered despair: 


she been given hope, 


I never saw her so lovely or 80 
happy. I think she hardly knew why 
she was so happy all the time. I can 
see her now, standing under the bud- 
ding branches of the gray trees over 
which a tinge of green seemed to be 
deepening day after day, her sun-bon- 
net fallen back on her neck, her hands 
full of delicate woodflowers, quite un- 
conscious of my gaze, but intent on 
sweet mockery of some bird in neigh- 
boring bush or tree. She had the art 
of warbling and replying to the notes 
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of different birds, and knew their song, 
their habits and ways more accurately 
than any one | ever knew. She had of 
ten done it at my request before; but 
this year she really gurgied and whis 
tled and warbled just as they did, out 
of the very fulness and joy of her 
heart. 

In “Sylvia's Lovers,” the last novel 
which Mrs, Gaskell actually completed, 
and which differs from her other work 
in choosing a time remote by a couple 
of generations from her own, we 
the same subject handled—the invasion 
of a perfectly virginal untroubled na- 
an overwhelming passion of 
love, But Sylvia, illiterate and 
willing to be taught, is a type very dif- 
ferent from Phillis, and her yielding 
nature is put to a very different or 
There is not strength in her 
love of 


have 


ture by 
not 


deal. 
either to create or to resist a 
such dignity and grandeur as grows 
up in Pastor Holman’s child. Clean 
love is in her at its simplest and com- 
monest work. She gives her heart to 
the handsome young “speckshioneer” 
no less unreservedly than Phillis to 
his more educated counterpart; but she 
has not Phillis'’s complete knowledge or 
control of her own will. Mrs, Gaskell 
makes us readily believe that the mar- 
riage into which Sylvia is forced by a 
hundred considerations of kindness and 
expediency would never have come to 
pass without the deceit practised on 
her by her cousin Philip 
Hepburn, who leads her to believe that 
the whaler'’s mate is drowned, though 
he himself has seen Kinraid captured 
Yet Sylvia marries 


and lover, 


by the pressegang. 
with the unassuaged passion still living 

feel that Phillis 
married; the 


In her, as one may 
would never have 

marriage which she makes is loyal only 
in the letter. Again we say, no writer, 
however bold, could show more clearly 
the working of a passion, and no writer 
could be freer from attempt to 


sit unduly In judgment. 


and 


any 
Sylvia's pa 
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ture is presented as undisciplined; she 


know what self-command 
means, and even when she lies by her 
newbort child, her cry goes out to the 
of the is not its 
Restraint with her absolutely 
primitive goes no*further than 
this—that Kinraid returns tri 
umphant, an officer now in the Navy, 
to claim his pledged sweetheart, and 
when the story of Philip's deceit bursts 
into light, the ery of her child turns 
Sylvia back from following after the 
man of her love. Before the 
her husband, whom condemns 
finally with one swift word, she throws 
herself into her lover's arms; she makes 
passionate her but 
further than that she will not go: she 
is bound and tied by the bond of moth- 
erhood, And when in the end Philip 
wins not merely Sylvia's affection but 
her love—though only lles 
dying—it is for purely a woman's rea- 
son, that years have accumulated on 
her proofs of his absolute and unalter- 
ing devotion, and set them against con- 
evidence of her other lover's 
lightness, Mrs, Gaskell unquestionably 
wrote always with a moral purpose, 
but she never tampered with the facts 
of life to suit her morality. 

What is more, although the moralist 
in her was always busy judging, she 
judged with the tolerance natural to 
her gift of humor, In the last and 
(we agree with Mr. Ward in thinking) 
the best of all her books, the all but 
finished “Wives and Daughters,” she 
presents a character almost incapable 
of downright truth and yet entirely 
lovable. It is a difficult thing to ren- 
der charm in a book, yet Cynthia Kirk- 
patrick has so much charm that we in- 
evitably become her partisans—perhaps 
Mrs, Gaskell; for, in 


does not 


memory man who 
father, 
soul 


when 


face of 


she 


avowal of love, 


when he 


stant 


even against 
truth, this authoress is so good an ar- 
tist that her judgment of her own char- 
acters is separate and distinct from 
them, and we may, and often do, find 
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ourselves at variance with it—praising 
the range of her creative power at the 
expense of her moral discernment. For 
instance, in the matter of Cynthia, Mrs 
Gaskell evidently thinks it a defect in 
Cynthia's nature that instinctively and 
automatically attracts 
man comes near her; it is impossible 
for her to leave them unaware of her 
charm, Now it fairly be argued 
that ladies with this propensity may do 
mischief once in a way without meaning 
it; but it can be answered not less fairly 
that they increase greatly the 
sum of harmless human pleasure; and 
for our own part, not even for the sake 
of Molly, Cynthia's foil, a very fresh, 
iittle also 
altogether Mrs 
mild recrimina 


she whatever 


can 


very 


and lovable 
would we endorse 
Gaskell’s attitude of 
tion towards Cynthia. But, in truth, 
her condemnation comes to this—that 
Cynthia is incapable of inspiring or re 
turning a serious and lasting passion; 
and that is, when you come to think of 


loyal, persou 


it, a notable standard to set before the 
jeune fille. 

What does Mrs, Gaskell say to the 
young person? “My dear, you will 
probably fall in love, you ought to fall 
in love; if so, to earn my respect, you 
must fall in love with a vengeance.” 
And, upon the whole, this is the gen 
eral attitude of the English novel, no 
than it is the 
novelists to be eternally 

with in the strength 
of passion an for 


less certainly way of 


French pre 
occupled finding 
conduct 
which The 
groundwork of the English novel con 
sists in the assumption that it is not 
only but commendable 
young girl to fall head over ears in 
love at her own discretion. On that 
assumption the fabric of the Institution 
is built up; and, surveying what we 
find in Mrs. Gaskell’s eight volumes, 
we are at first inclined to pronounce 
unhesitatingly in favor of the Institu- 
tion and, by consequence, of its funda 


excuse 


society condemns, very 


natural for a 
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mental hypothesis. We are inclined to 
Mrs, Gaskell (and greater writers) 
this that their 
self-prescribed limits; they worked the 
fidelity to its 
and in doing so produced works of real 


art, Why should not the Institution be 


aay 


achieved and within 


Institution with spirit, 


preserved in all its pristine severity, 


as by general consent it is not? It 


seems unnecessary and somewhat In 


vidious to demonstrate by examples 
how far the average novel of to-day dl 
verges from the restrictions accepted, 
say, by Mrs. Gaskell; but obliquely and 
the have to 


the 


by inference matter will 


be illustrated as we consider case 
which the contemporary novelist would 
probably make out for himself or her 
self, 

In the first place, it would be 
Who Is to judge of 
Admitting as 
the 


what every girl will be 


asked, 
doubtless, trans 
gression? 


that 


part of your 
novelist is to 


the 


canon Pnglish 
write only 
reading, who settles what 
Mrs. Gaskell 
“Ruth” 


the foundations of morality. Is 


better for 
that is? was denounced 


when she wrote for sapping 


there 
Mrs 


Grundy to George Sand, and, If so, who 


always to be an appeal from 


is the contemporary equivalent of 


Gieorge Sand?’ And should these argu 
ments be met by an appeal to the gen 
eral consensus of enlightened opinion 
Mrs 


wholesome) we 


which undoubtedly regarded 
(jaskell 


ome to 


always as 
line of 
was all very well for Trollope and Mrs, 
Gaskell, for Scott and Thackeray 


They 


another defence. It 
and 


Dickens, were early in the 
fields; their fresh hay was mown, their 
but 


thor 


harvested, long ago; 


pretty 


ean corn 
mong them they made a 
whatever suited their 
What 


ng after these lusty gatherers? 


ugh pillage of 


inited purpose, use In glean 
If you 
ccept, as Mrs, Gaskell did, the postu- 
ate that a novel must be a love story, 
that it 


story of virtuous love, since the young 


with its corollary must be a 
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girl is to be among your readers, it fol 


lows in practice that your number of 


possible stories affording dramatic sit 
uations is very small; for, accepting the 
moral considerations as imperative, on 


the other hand, the principles of art 


have to be considered, and these re 


quire that in a story events should not 


be arbitrary happenings, but should 


arise with a strong veriesimilitude out 


of a combination of the characters and 
Mrs. Gaskell had 
for 


standard in this respect, and she quite 


circumstances, 


things made easy her by a laxer 


cheerfully evolved drama by the stagi 
truth, if 


est devices. In one comes to 
consider, it has to be admitted that she 
only achieves drama at all by straining 
either the principles of the Inatitution 
or the principles of her art 

Take examples, in “Cousin Phillis” 
you have a study of the strongest pas 
sion, admirable because achieved with 
out the help of any dramatic incident; 
is rendered without the clash 
of conflict. But on 


hardly 


passion 
such lines it is 
to construct a long 
Phillis” 
“Mary 


the evolution of 


possible 


novel, and “Cousin is only 


brief idyll In 
“North and South” 


Barton” and 
the 
love story 


depends on wholly improb 


occurrences Nothing could be 


filmeily 
counter of 


able 
than the en 
Hale's 
with the former shipmate who wishes 


the 


more invented 


Margaret brother 


to arrest him as a mutineer, and 


consequent complication between Mar 


garet and her lover, Thornton, who 


takes Margaret's brother for a rival 


On the nothing need be 
the 


which makes Philip Hepburn the spec 


other hand, 


better planned than arrangement 
tator of Kinraid’s capture by the press 
gang, and so puts into his hands the 
chance to make Sylvia credit that her 
chosen lover is dead. Out of this incl- 
dent natural and poignant drama arises 
when Kinraid returns, but it is not the 
drama of virtuous love. 


still, 


More poignant 


and more inevitable still, is that 
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other moment of drama when Ruth Is 
forced to tell her beloved child that he 
is illegitimate. Yet here one 
feels the Institution tottering. 
argued, doubtiess, and with perfect jus 


again 
It can be 


tice, that no girl can be the worse for 
reading such but once argu 
ment on this line begins, there is an 
end of limitations. Remember, it will 
be urged, Mrs, Gaskell 
such pressure of competition as the un- 
fortunate writer of to-day, and even 
without unduly extending her freedom, 
she had a considerable scope of choice. 
Yet even she was held by some con- 
temporaries to press upon the limits of 
the permissible, and justified herself, 
or was justified, by the retort that girls 
ought to face such matters as are 
handled in “Ruth.” To-day, or any 
time these twenty years, since novels 
have begun to be counted by the ten 
thousand, is it any wonder if artists 
are impelled by the craving for un- 
hackneyed themes to strain this same 
argument in their own favor? 

One may answer, no doubt, that many 
things are natural which are not there- 
fore justifiable; but, after all, our ob- 
ject here is not so much to sit in judg- 
ment on transgressors as to determine 
how far what we have called the Insti 
tution of the British novel has been 
modified, and how far sound 
opinion has accepted the modifications 
with approval. Take first a matter in 
which Mrs, Gaskell would doubtless 
have been severely scrupulous. Has a 
novelist the right to exploit the field 
of theological unrest? Mrs, Humphry 
Ward is probably convinced to the last 


scenes; 


was under no 


public 


degree of her own responsibilities, and 
“Helbeck of Bannisdale” is certainly 4 
very good novel; but is it the kind of 
novel which every young girl would be 
Evidently two 
answers The first 
sharply denies the proposition; the sec 
ond affirms that a girl will be the bet- 
discreetly 


the better for reading? 


may be given 


ter for reading an account 
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given of perplexities such as may beset 
herself or the like of herself in life 
In Mrs, Gaskell’s day the first answer 
would have been practically universa) 
and it is not too much to say that the 
novelists themselves have, by taking 
the law into their own hands, effected 
that change in public feeling which is 
evidenced by the existence of an al 
ternative view on these matters. But 
we are not sure that all novelists who 
write books which at least the old 
fashioned mothers would keep from 
their daughters consider that the moth 
ers are wrong. Mrs. Ward would 
very probably decline to consider her 
self as writing virginibus puerisque 
And Mrs. Ward, except in rare in 
stances (“Lady Rose's Daughter” is 
one), avoids those more obvious paths 
which, left on one side by Mrs. Gaskel! 
and her contemporaries, have been so 
freely trodden of late. Given the as 
sumption that a girl has a right to her 
opportunity of falling violently in love 
—an assumption which is not admitted 
by the Latin races, but underlies the 
whole theory of Bnglish life—the older 
novelists have considered in pretty 
nearly all possible permutations what 
happens (4) when the love neds in mar 
riage, or (b) wheu it ends with the 
death of one or other of the lovers. 
Other writers seeking for new ground 
have not unnaturally cast thelr eyes 
about on life, and have persisted in 
envisaging by imagination cases of 
which life shows many striking exam 
ples. The drama of sex is a perma 
nent obsession to mankind; and just as 
ohne may argue either that Mrs. Ward's 
novels acquaint young persons with the 
dangers possible to religious belief, or 
that Mrs. Ward is not writing with a 
view to be read by the young, 80 a larg: 
casuistry opens up many avenues of ar 
the question 
treat of love 


gument leading from 
whether a novelist shall 
which finds itself running counter to 
For 


the canons of accepted morality. 
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instance, the novelist is held respons! 
the effect of 
writes, Does that responsibility 
become positive as well as negative? 
Does it not enjoin that he shall neglect 
Why 
examples that to 


for moral what he 


not 


no means to enforce his lessons? 
not demonstrate by 


fly out against the accepted laws in 
matters of 
causes pain, and not only to the lovers? 
if it 


done without premature awakening of 


love almost § Inevitably 


be answered that this cannot be 


interests in the girl reader, the novelist 
may either declare solemnly—and fre 
quently does declare solemnly—that his 
art has a message to deliver which is 
important for grown men and women, 
and that the young reader must elther 
be warned off or must take the chances, 
Or he may revert to the moderate line 
of argument, that any detall of life 
which is relevant to the illustration of 
any moral truth can be discussed by a 
mother with her daughter or her young 
and that the uncleanest 
things may be cleanly handled. 


son, even 

Into these two classes modern novel- 
ists will be found generally to range 
themselves. Some few observe the old 
limitations: and there are, of course, 
the exceptional men, with Mr. Thomas 
Hardy at thel head, who do not want 
to make anybcdy better or worse, but 
who simply puc down pictures of life 
If there is a theory 
Mr. 

One learns 
the 
world is a place where we walk occa- 
but 
ilways with our feet among nets and 
pitfalls 

il ugly world. 
the 


as it strikes them. 
underlying 
novels, it is not apparent. 


of conduct Hardy's 


from him merely to believe that 


sionally with our heads uplifted, 
a devilish, terrible, ensnaring, 
But in nine cases out 
f ten novelist has inherited from 
(he moral preoccupation of his forerun- 
ers an instinctive desire to conceive 
f his work as having a moral purpcee. 
Lucas Malet has this trait as strongly 
Inost 


Cal 


her 
Richard 


living writer, 


markable book, “Sir 


any yet in 
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mady,” she has written what most cer 


tainly is not fit reading for girls. There 


is nO mistaking-—for any Intelligent 


the 
of intention in such a book; and it may 


and fair-minded person cleanness 
be plausibly contended that the things 
in it which a girl ought not to read are 
not essential to the book, and in reality 
weaken it. But, taking It as it stands, 
there is no evading the conclusion that 
it presumes a censorship which in most 
And 
further, there is no shirking the fact 
that the 


claims, and in our opinion claims with 


households has ceased to exist 


license which such a writer 


extended to books 
the 


a high seriousness, 


justice, will be 


which have not same sanction of 
A novel may only 
deal in hints and suggestions, as, for 
pretty girl is 
with an artificial 
lessness the various advances that are 
made to her by sundry gentiemen at a 


and it can 


example, when a sup 


posed to detall art 


country house; easily be 
argued that the result is by no means 
so “shocking” as this or that page in 
Lucas Malet, or, for that 
the 


Lucas 


matter, in 
than one of novelists whu 
without Malet's 
exclusion of the girl reader. 
We may @um up this discussion by ask 
ing the question, If Mrs. Gaskell 
living and writing to-day, how would 
cast? It 


more 


write evident 


were 


been 
tended 


rather to widen than contract the per 


her influence be has 


seen that in her own day she 
mitted sphere. To-day she would enter 
on a field 
would find, in 


accustomed to 


much widened; she 
fact, her girl 


see 


very 
readers 
subjects handled 
which fifty years ago were ruled out; 
that 


to enlarge 


and there is no reason to believe 
still 
the area of free and sertous discussion 
The 
has changed, and in our judgment has 


she would not incline 


measure of what is permissible 
changed for the better, since the stand 
ard is now set by the limits of what a 
well-nurtured girl may be presumed to 


hear without any loss of that true and 
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virginal delicacy which is a thing very 
different from enforced ignorance, The 
does things and 


works of charity, 


girl of to-day 


say, in 


young 
sees things, 
from which her forerunner fifty years 


have been held back ; and to 


the trend of modern fiction 


ayo would 
that extent 
towards a wise enlargement 


has been 


The Biinburgh Review 


“Hats off, strangers. Mr. Speaker!” 
Thus every afternoon just before Big 
every 


the 


Ben strikes a quarter to three, 
day on during 
Mother of Parliaments assembles for a 


rings through 


which Session 


full day's work, the cry 


the lobbies and corridors of St, Ste 
phen’s, Among the strangers privi 
leged to gain admission to the Com 


mons Lobby, the sudden summons 
rarely fails to rouse a ripple of curios 
first sigu 


machine 


ity and attention. It is the 
of the 


revolve: as 


that the wheels great 
are about to 
had touched the starting-lever. 
electric with the clamor of 


A flight of members, in 


if some one 
The air 


becomes 
many bells, 
terested in question-time, hurries into 
the House with that air of consequence 
which never deserts the Member of 
Parliament performing the functions of 
his vocation in the public Oth 
ers lounging listlessly in knots of twos 
and 


gaze. 
and threes straighten themselves 
doff their hats with the air of men per- 
forming a rite which, if staled by cus 
significance 
Strangers, the 
Mr. Charles Scantlebury's eye, 


tom, is of constitutional 


marshalled by magnet 


ism of 
fall into line and, peering curiously this 
way and that, hedge a passage down 
the centre of the Lobby. 

“Hats off, strangers. Mr. Speaker!" 

From the Lobby Corridor, which ful- 
fils the junction of the Commons’ LI- 
brary and the Committee Corridors, a 


stately little procession files into the 
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of scope. But we may be absolutel) 
certain of this much—that Mrs. Gas 
kell would never write a novel which 


she would not gladly see put into the 
hands of any young girl; and in this she 


would be loyal to the spirit and es 
sence of the Inestitution of the British 
novel, 


Hall. First walks a messenger, with 


his gold badge conspicuous on the vi: 
blandly 


gin white of his shirt-front, 
waving aside intangible obstructions 
Then follows the Serjeant-at-Arms, a 


most dignified apparition in his Court 
sword and allver-buckled 
shoes, the Mace, the 
lineal descendant of that bauble which 
hardly 
at his 

Removed, 


dress with 


escorting direct 


possibly expecting 


be taken 


Cromwell, 


that he would word, 
ordered to be 


was to such good purpose 


removed. 
however, it 
that bo one ever saw itagain. Its su 
cessor to-day dates from the Restora 
tion, Immediately behind this symbo! 
of his authority, with stately step and 
slow, in full-bottomed wig, ruffles 
knee-breeches, and buckled shoes, with 
the train of his long black silk gown 
his train-bearer walks Mr 


Then come his chaplain 


borne by 
Speaker. 
his silk gown and his private secretary 
in the person of Mr. Edward Gully, and 
80 the Speaker's procession enters th: 
House. Through the open doors you 
can see the high canopy of the carved 
Chair towards which it advances, = In 
the dim 
glint of the Mace as its bearer cradles 
it on the affixed to the table 
Then the doors close on the profan 


religious light you catch the 
rests 


gaze, and the House of Commons, th 
presumption is, has again resumed its 
labors 

By ancient right 
Speaker is the spokesman of the most 


and usage, M! 
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powerful legislative assembly in the 


world, If 
ire, it is within his province, by 


aught excites his displeas 
lea 
ne the Chair, to suspend the sitting. 
offend 


If any member the dignity of 


the House, he called to order, 
nd if this 
ind if he 


moval by 


fails, he can be “named 

llable to re 
Llere 
add that a curious anomaly, not 
The 


according to the 


persists, le is 


the Serjeant-at-Arme 
| may 
known, eXists 


yenerally to-«day 


term of suspension 
Standing Orders used to be a week for 
fortnight for the 


Within 


the first offence, a 


second, a month for the third 
regards 


the 


recent years these Orders, as 


suspension, have been revised by 


Hiouse, and this scale of penalties was 
deleted, By curious 


some oversight, 


however, no term of suspension was 


tixed, so that if a member chanced to 
be suspended now, his position would 
bea very debatable one. 

Mr. 
is, or until the last two years was, the 
At his 


cceession King Edward was pleased to 


By ancient prerogative Speaker 


First Commoner in the Realm 


onfer precedence, as ordained by the 
st of his Privy Council, over the heads 
of the the Minister 
With characteristic modesty Mr. Bal 
four waived the honor so far as he was 
Henry Camp 


Peers, on rime 


himself concerned, Sir 


bell-Bannerman accepted it, and con 
sequently is the first commoner entitled 
to claim the pas of the Speaker. But 
the historic dignity of his office is little 
the 


Speaker 


because in 
Mr. 
First 


touched thereby, eyes 
f his fellowcountrymen 

will always stand for the Com 
So it 


people wonder who witness the anom- 


ioner in the land. makes most 
ily by which a member rises to a point 
f order with his hat on, and addresses 
Mr, Speaker with this appearance of 
discourtesy. Nor does it conduce to the 
of the 
either, when the said member in a sud- 
for the hat, 


snatches up a neighbor's, finds it incon 


dignity House, or its gravity 


den search necessary 
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vid 


venlently small, and rises in his burry 


with another man’s hat balanced gin 
gerly on the plateau of his cranium 
Like 


the Speaker is bound by 


most constitutional 
the 


precedents of his office, On Mr 


autocrats 
rules and 
Low 


thers writing-table in his library are 


three or four slim, well-worn little vol 


ules They are always at his elbow, 


the the 


last 


for they embody rulings from 


(Chair on points of order for the 


fifty years. By these precedents set 
up by bis distinguished predecessors in 
the Chair the Speaker's line of conduct 
The 


Speaker can Claim is time before giving 


is strictly determined most the 


his decision. Such a case arose not 


long ago in the debate on Redistribu 
rhe 


whether It 


thon, question at msue 8 8=6©WasR 


was in order that the mat 
ter be put as a single resolution or as 
Both 


obtain a 


a series of resolutions parties 


quoted arguments to ruling 


for the point of view they represented 
The Speaker asked for time before giv 
It took Mr. 


two days’ hard study of the little vol 


Ing his decision, Lowther 


umes on his writing-table, and hours 


of consultation with his official 


felt 


legal 


adviser, before he ina position to 


come to a decision 


It says much for Mr. Lowther's qual 


ifications that never once since his ten 


ure of office has he been “stumped” on 


any poimt of order sprung upon him 


and very rarely has he found it neces 


sary to reserve his decision, He has 


his “decisions” at his fingers’ ends, and 
old Parliamentary hands who, like Mr 
Healy, 


connoisseurs to 


Bowles and Mr 
the 
their study of procedure in the House 


Gibson “Tim” 


brought zest of 


of Commons acknowledged their mas 
ter In him. 
This 


every rule and every move in the great 


intimate acquaintance with 


game Mr. Lowther owes partly, no 
doubt, to a long and toillsome appren 
ticeship. 


1900), he 


For five years, from 1895 to 


served as Chairman of Com- 








mittee and as Deputy Speaker. Owlng 
to Mr. Gully’s ill-health he was fre 
quently called upon to occupy the Chair 

on one occasion for as long as six 
weeks at a time. His unruffled cour- 
tesy, the firm resolve he showed to 
maintain the dignity of debate at the 
high level which he holds to be conso 
nant with the great traditions of 
Parliament, and his resourcefulness 
and knowledge of procedure, marked 
him for promotion to one of the 
proudest positions to which a common- 
er’s ambition can aspire. One of Mr. 
Lowther’s first interventions as Chair- 
man of Committee was to “pull up” the 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, then Leader 
of the House, on a point of order. It 
must have demanded both nerve and a 
strict sense of duty for a young and 
untried man to correct a statesman of 
“Old Morality’s” prestige. But it was 
typical of the sense of dignity and re- 
sponsibility which raised Mr. Lowther 
from the first above a respecter of per- 
sons. Similarly his ideals of what be- 
long to his office have always found ex- 
pression in his unvarying impartiality. 
The Speaker is above party, and 
though as a private member Mr. James 
William Lowther was always a 
staunch Conservative, he never has al- 
lowed a trace of partisanship to bias 
his demeanor, not to speak of his de- 
cisions, 

Training and experience no doubt 
count for much in the qualifications for 
the Speaker's office, but when all is 
said and done the ideal Speaker must 
perhaps be born, not made. Veneration 
for the greatness of our Parliamentary 
traditions and for the great associa- 
tions of the Speaker's office through 
more than five centuries of English 
history was no doubt inborn in Mr. 
Lowther. Men of his name and fam- 
ily have sat in the House of Commons 
almost without interruption since the 
fourteenth century, usually as knights 
of the shire for Westmoreland. His 
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immediate Parliamentary ancestry coy 
ers two centuries without a break 
The Speaker's grandfather, Colone) 
Henry Cecil Lowther, sat in the House 
uninterruptedly for over fifty years 
and his father, Mr. Willlam Lowther 
a brother of the third and uncle of the 
present Bar! of Lonsdale, after a diplo 
matic career of distinction, for exactly) 
twenty-five. Before he was thirty the 
Speaker had joined him in the House, 
first as member for Rutlandshire, and 
two years later for the Penrith Div! 
sion of Cumberland, the constituency 
for which he still sits. Very few fam! 
lies in the kingdom can show a Pariia 
mentary record to rival that of the 
Lowthers, and that one of its members 
should in due time rise to preside ovet 
an assembly in which his ancestors 
have for generations played their part 
is within the fitness of things. 

After Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, 
Mr. Lowther, like many of his prede 
cessors, versed in “the wily fetches of 
the lawyers,” as one of their fifteenth 
century critics put it, was called to the 
Bar, went on circuit, and practised for 
three or four years, until in 1883 he 
first entered the House and found a ca 
reer which appealed alike to pride and 
to his ambition. But Mr. Lowther's 
favorite recreations have always been 
those of a country gentleman and 
a keen, all-round sportsman. Deer 
stalking is perhaps the sport he rates 
highest, and many fine heads have 
fallen to his rifle. During the recess, 
which he usually spends in his country 
home in Westmoreland, he rides to 
hounds whenever occasion offers. At 
the last General Election—when his 
seat was of course uncontested—he 
rode in for his nomination at Penrith 
in pink on his way to a meet. He used 
to be a keen cricketer and a useful bat 
until his Parliamentary duties made 
him rarely available for matches, He 
was and is still one of the best ama 
teurs with the foil in the country. At 
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member of 
and dur 
his 


keen 
Club, 


Cambridge he was a 

the Amateur Dramatk 
ug the Canterbury week, under 
om de thédtre of Lowther R. Cade, won 
iurels behind the footlights as one of 
the Old Stagers at a Mr. 
\lfred Lyttelton, Lord Crewe, and Mr. 
Charles Brookfield the 


The Speaker's accomplishwnents 


time when 


were of com 
pany. 
ire many and versatile, but very few 
of them have any relation with seden 
tary pursuits, 

During the Session he iives laborious 
days, and often tollsome nights within 
The Speaker's day is measured 
that makes its 

uutine as punctual as Big Ben. It be- 
gins at eight o'clock. After breakfast 
Mr. Lowther studies the Orders of the 
the agenda of the business of the 
the 

correspondence 
His per- 


doors, 


out with a regularity 


Day 


sitting of House—and 
official 


with his private secretary. 


ensuing 
transacts§ his 


letters he writes and answers 
The remainder of the morn- 
for he still 


takes care to keep himeelf fit, and even 


sonal 
meself, 


gc is devoted to exercise, 


the end of a tiring Session looks as 
ird as an athlete in the pink of condi- 
m. He has the keen eye and clear 
skin of a man who spends his life in 
air, little of the 
vear and tear of long hours spent in 
the 
Often he can only 


the open and shows 


the exhausting atmosphere of 
llouse of Commons. 

id time for a short ride in the Park 
On less busy mornings he may spend 
hour or two at the nets at Lord's 


or twice a week his French 
and 
foils 


régime of 


him, 
the 


titre darmes waits upon 
with 
this 


Lowther is able to 


csives him a bout 

doubt, to 
Mr. 
exacting 
look the 
th and vigor at the end of it. 


rhanks, no 

d exercise, 
the 
and 


dure work of a long 


ssion embodiment of 
tefore lunch he dons his Speaker's 
ess, and the time he can devote to his 

is usually cut short by the ar- 


of the Clerk of the House in his 


library, in order to discuss the business 
At half-past two 
the Speakers 
assemble in the 
three 


of the day with him 


the officers who form 


procession begin to 
ante-room, and at a 
the Speaker is installed in the Chair, 
with the 
the Speak 
the 
Lowther gratefully 


quarter to 


where be usually sits, cus 
tomary interval for dinner 
er's traditional chop—until House 
Mr. 


that the eleven o'clock rule has light 


rises adits 
ened the labors of the Speaker iu no 
small measure; but that rule is always 
and however 


subject to suspension, 


late he may leave the Ohair when the 


House rises, there may be liatters of 
important business awaiting his imme 
diate attention. Still, the hours are now 
less trying than they used to be when a 
was often a test of 
His 
record is a sitting during a debate on 
the Agricultural Rating Bill, 


from a quarter to three on a certain 


prolonged sitting 


sheer physical endurance own 


Land 
afternoon, until half-past five in the 


of the 
Even the days in which the House 


afternoon following day 


Committee do not necessarily 
for Mr. 


Lowther 


is in 
mean a holiday Speaker, be- 
cause Mr, 
while the 


duty in his private library, where His 


makes it a rule, 


House is sitting, to be on 


Majesty's Ministers, the leaders of the 


Opposition, and private members can 


always take counsel with him on the 


course of public business and similar 


points as they may arise 


This handsome room, which is a por- 
tion of the House of Commons Library, 
is the Speaker's study, and serves in 


some sort as neutral ground between 


Speaker's House and the precincts of 


the House of Commons. its windows 


overlook the Terrace From floor to 


celling it is lined with bookshelves 


The highest shelf, carried round three 
walls, is beavy with massive volumes 
which embody the complete history of 
the 


the 


Parliament from earliest manu 


script records to last volume of 
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One door, through the ante- 
train-bearer, 


Hansard. 
the Speaker's 
corridor which 
which 
their 


room of 
past 


His 
private 


opens on a runs 


the mysterious 
Majesty's Ministers 
rooms, to a door of which the Speaker 
has one of the few keys that give ad- 
the hinterland which 


closets 


eall 


mission to dim 


Mr. Harcourt bas recently opened up 
“behind the Speaker's Chair.” The 


other gives on a gallery round the hall 
and staircase, out of which the prinel- 
pal apartments of Mr. and Mrs, 
Lowther’s private residence open off. 

This dim gallery—for the house is ln 
the same style of heavy Gothic archl- 
rest of the Houses 
interesting 


tecture as all the 
of Parliament—is 
the light filters through 
blazoned with the coats-of-arms of all 
the Speakers from the days of Simon 
de Montfort (though on what authority 
he himeelf is included in the list is 
not immediately apparent) to the retire- 
ment of Lord Selby from his tenancy 
The panes that 


because 


windows em- 


of Speaker's House. 


remain unoccupied are filled in with 
“dummies” so as not to detract from 
the rich effect of the windows, but 


there seem to be only a few vacant. 
is the Blue 
up- 


Opening off this gallery 
Drawing-room, a pleasant 
in blue and gold, with win- 

the and 
Lowther uses as her 


room 
holstered 
overlooking 
river, which Mrs, 
boudoir. Over the grand plano hangs 
a portrait ef Sir Thomas More, perhaps 
the greatest name in the long roll of 
English Speakers, attributed to Hol- 
bein. Over the fireplace is a reputed 
Gainsborough of Mr. Speaker Cornwall, 
who made his tenancy of the Chair 
famous mainly for his capacity of 
sustaining “its fatigue by the narcotie 
virtues of porter, an auxiliary which,” 
as Wraxali caustically observed, “some- 
times becoming too powerful for the 
principal who called in its assistance, 
may 


dows Terrace 


produced inconveniences.” It 


savor of breach of privilege and possi- 
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bly of the Clock Tower to suggest any 
lurking doubt as to the genuineness of 
Mr. Speaker’s “ancestral” portrait ga! 
lery, but the fact remains that captious 
critics have softly breathed suspicions 
whether Holbein, Gainsborough, 
other great artists themselves painted 
the portraits that bear their names |: 
House to-day. When the 
Hiouses were rebuilt after the fire of 
1834, most of these pictures were pre 
members of the families of 
they 


Speaker's 


sented by 


former Speakers. Possibly pre 

sented coples and kept the originals. 
Adjoining this room is Mr, Speaker's 

Drawing-room, a large and very hand 


some apartment upholstered in red, 
with one or two fine portraits, of which 
that of Lenthall, another great Speaker 
in troublous times, attributed to Van 
dyck, and of Sir Heneage Finch, the 
founder of the Nottingham family, and 
presented by one of his deacendants, 
are the most notable. The oak 
ling round the walls shows the armorial 
bearings of all the Speaker's predeces 
the 


pine! 


continued on 
dining-room, a 


they are 
walls of the 
singularly attractive oak-panelled room 


magnificent view 


sors, and 


private 


which commands a 
of the whole sweep of the Thames Em 
bankment, though the prospect is now 
the invasion of 
Adjoining this 
which is only 
Lowther are 


somewhat marred by 


~ 


tranpspontine trams. 
the larger dining-room 
used when Mr. and Mrs. 
entertaining, for the hospitality of the 
Speaker is in the course of the Session 
extended to members on both sides of 
Here again full-length por 
Speaker's more recent 
its principal 


the House. 


traits of the 


“ancestors” are feature 
In the place of honor over the fireplace 
hangs the portrait of Mr. Speaker 
Shaw-Lefevre, during whose term of 
office Speaker's House was built. His 
arms are still over the main entrance 
But he did not live to oceup) 
Its first tennant was Mr 


who, with all 


to-day. 
the 
Speaker 


house. 


Denison, his 
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successors, is represented by full-length 
plctures framed In the panelling of the 
wall now illuminated 
it night by hidden The 
iidition was Orchardson's fine portralt 
of Mr. Speaker Peel, for that of Mr 
by Sir George Reid has not yet 


and cunningly 


lights last 


Gully 


hung. In this room, too, hangs 


the portrait of Sir Edward Seymour, 


the only Speaker whose unanimous 
election to the Chair by the House of 
refused the confirma 


Charles Il. had 


Commons was 
tion of Royal assent 
had previous experience of Mr. Speaker 
Seymour's courage and ‘rmness, and 
Royal 


business to a 


public 
King 


brought 
The 
prorogued Parliament, but when it re 


obstinary 


the 


standstill. 


Seymour 
the 


again elected 
King's 


tuasle 


assembled it 
iguinst the 
of the 


raised an 


nominee, and 


end was a compromise 


which amiable nonentity to 
the Chair, 
The State 


handsome 


Dining-room is a very 


one, and on state occasions 


the magnificent service of gold plate 


which Mrs. Lowther, a daughter of Mr 
“ul Lady Mildred Beresford-Hope, in- 
Field 


makes a 


from her grandfather, 
Lord Beresford, 
The plate was presented 


herited 
Marshal 
rave show. 
by the inhabitants of Madeira 
Lord 
office as Governor of the island 


emoration of Beresford’s term 
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CHAPTER 


bush 
the 


behind his 


eve 


Mr. Lauriston sat 


vigilant upon 
the 


wondered 


nd kept a 
across which enemy 


where Cicely was, for she too 


pen country 
ul evidently moved 
iguely 
ul passed that way; but he reflected 
that she was probably settled comfort- 


iy somewhere by the river-bank, and 


i295 


Mr. Lowther has the gift of the born 


raconteur with a pretty turn of 


very 
humor, and to hear him chat about his 
official to realize how 
profound is of Parlia 
history. Of one of 


characteristic 


“ancestors” is 
his knowledge 
mentary every 


them he has a anecdote 


relate which 
imbued with 


life. 


or a quaint episode to 


shows how deeply he is 
the traditions of Parliamentary 
Nor as an art critic is his opinion less 
worthy of respect, if only from the fact 
that he appreciates the artist's difficul 


ties and success from the standpoint 


of personal experience Speaker's 


studies in oils 


the 


House contains many 


from his own brush, and in smok 
ing-room hangs a picture of Taormina, 
whose beauties Mr. Lowther 
of the first 
long before it blossomed into a fashion 


and this in itself shows 
him to be gifted than 
dilettante talents, 

As the beau ideal of the English gen 
fine all round 


wars one 


Englishmen to discover 


able resort, 


with more 


tleman at his best, a 
sportsman, and a man of wide culture 
interests, the House of 
happy in the 
No First Commoner could be 


and Commons 


has been choice of its 
Speaker 
a more worthy or flattering representa 
commonality of Great 


tive of the 


Britain 


Oakley Williams 
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to look for her would be to expose him 
self to the risk of discovery More 
over Mr. Lauriston held decided views 
about the influence of women in mill 
tary affairs, though he did not give ex 
them in and it 


better not to let Cicely 


pression to Ealing, 
seemed to him 


know that operations were being con 
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‘i- 


ducted in her vicinity. A woman's ac 


tions cannot be predicated, and he 
feared that though Cicely was Cicely, 
she might be sufficiently akin to the 
rest of her sex to desire to superintend 
and to demand that 


instant 


his Mand@uvres, 


he should execute an and he 
role frontal attack for her amusement. 
the idea of 


As the 


Accordingly he dismissed 
finding her and lighted a cigar. 
open country extended for a consider 
thought the smoke 
would not him, and it 


certainly be a consolation in his post 


able distance he 


betray would 
tion of solitary danger. 

As to the smoke not betraying him 
Talbot, after taking an 
adequate farewell of Cicely, had left 
the perch-hole, intent on finding Mr. 
Lauriston immediately, though he was 
not sure of his whereabouts or even of 
appearance, For the one point, 
however, he trusted to the luck that 
had attended him so marvellously that 
day, and for the other to intuition; it 
was impossible that an uncle of his be- 
have inherited 


he was wrong, 


his 


loved one should not 
enough of her perfection to be recog 
niza ble, Strong in these 
Talbot started off to set the seal upon 
his happiness and to compe! Mr. Lauris- 
ton’s acquiescence in the engagement 
that had Just been arranged. He was 
in his most glant-like and felt 
confident that no avuncular protest or 
violence would make the slightest dif 
ference to the course he was running. 
Just as he emerged from the clump of 
willows and was about to turn towards 
the attracted by a 
thin blue of smoke that ap 
peared to be rising from a bush about 
fifty yards away. In spite of his pre- 
occupation he could not help wonder- 
ing meant, and the thought 
flashed upon him that it might 
heath-fire just beginning; this thought 
expanded into ideas of burning prairies 
and smoldering forests, and culminated 


in alarm for the safety of Cicely among 


convictions 


mood, 


mill, his eye was 


column 


what it 
be «a 
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Talbot went very swiftly) 
might i» 


her willows, 


out whatever flame 


to put 
causing the emoke, 

The grass was soft: Mr. Lauriston 
Vigilance was wholly expended on the 
open country; and Talbot reached th 
bush unseen and unheard, to discover 
that the smoke proceeded from nothinz 
more serious than a cigar between th: 
lips of an elderly gentleman in a gray 
flannel suit, who was seated on th: 
grass and apparently meditating on the 
scenery. Talbot checked the foot with 
which he had been prepared to stam) 
out the flame,—it 
quite the thing to stamp out an elderly 


his and 


was obviously not 


gentieman or even cigar 
paused, It did not for the moment oc 
cur to him that this was Clicely's unck 
and he might have withdrawn, had | 
that Mr. Lauriston 


conscious that he 


became 


net been 


suddenly was under 
observation. 

Mr. Lauriston find 
standing at his side, clad in neat blue 
suit, brown boots, and Panama hat, the 
movements he had be 


looked round to 


man on whose 
lieved himself to be keeping an eye 
The discovery was too sudden to admit 
of speech at first, and Mr. Lauriston 
kept allence while they looked at each 
His was not 


and he 


however, 
instructions 


other, mind, 
idle 
that he 
some such situation as this. 
to knock the 
on his head, or else to 
and take him to the 
Lauriston revised these Instructions in 
the light of Talbot's appearance, an 
with regard to the before-mentioned 
loss of youthful facility, and came to 
that without reinforce 


ran over the 
had received in the event of 
He was 
miscreant down and sit 
capture him 


house-boat. Mr: 


the conclusion 
ments it would be eminently unwise to 
attack; Indeed, even if he were re 
inforced by Charles, it seemed improb 
able that the two of them could do 
either of the things recommended it 
the formidable before him re 
sisted In any way. 


person 
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Mr. Lauriston put all thought of his 
him 


in needless loss 


instructions away from acting on 


them could only result 
of life (his own life) and nothing would 
be guined: but he was too good a sol 
dier to neglect his duty, even though 
he declined an immediate engagement 
He would if keep in touch 
with the enemy until reinforcements, 

Majendie, thé Admiral, Mar 


miller and his two could 


possible 


Charles, 
tin, the men 
be collected, and then battle might be 
given, 


Ahem,” said Mr, Lauriston in pul 


suance of this determination 


Talbot utilized the 


Meanwhile had 


brief 
wonder who the elderly gentleman was, 
Hie was 


period of mutual inspection to 
and why he was sitting there 
still without suspicion of his identity; 
he was seeking some one with Cicely’s 
eyes and hair and similar pretty ways 
(an unreasonable amount to expect of 
but lovers are 


an uncle by marriage, 


not see in 
Mr. Lauriston any of these things. He 
did see, however, that the elderly gen 
tleman with the rather bald head, gray 


not reasonable), and he did 


whiskers, and moustache, bent a some 
what severe eye upon him, a fact which 
he attributed to his having dis 


“I beg your pardon,” said Tal 


been 
turbed 
bot politely; “I'm afraid I've disturbed 
I didn’t know 
returned Mr. Lauris 
his 


you you were here.” 

“Oh, not at all,” 
ton somewhat coldly, choosing 
words with care. 

“I saw the smoke of your cigar,” Tal 
bot explained, “and thought something 
was on fire.” 

“Nothing is on fire,” Mr. Lauriston 
answered, feeling that the enemy was 
possessed of a good deal of assurance. 

“Except your Tal- 
bot, hoping that this would provoke a 


He felt happy himself, and he 


cigar,” amended 
smile 
wanted this elderly gentleman to feel 
happy too, though he did not know who 
he was or why he was sitting behind 


the bush. 


«rant 


"oO" 


Mr. Lauriston did not amile. To 
smile would be to make terms with the 
felt, 


strongly disapproved of the laxity 


moreover he 
of 


enemy, he and 
morals that could allow the persen be 
fore him to go about in another's man's 
raiment and yet cheerful 
Such 


The more he thought of 


preserve a 


countenance behavior was posi 


tively indecent 
it the more strongly he disapproved, and 
what was 


at last be determined to do 


clearly his duty As a scout and an ex 


owed it to Charles, as 


volunteer he 


a man and a householder he owed it 
to himself and the community, to raise 
& protest at least against open and fla 
“May I ask, sir,” 


Talbot's 


dishonesty, 


he said, disregarding pleas 
antry, “where you got those clothes?" 

Talbot's expression of half-humorous 
interest changed to blank astonishment 
the did 


gentieman, sitting behind a bush, come 


How in world this elderly 


to have apparently well 
founded, as to the authenticity of his 
For a Talbot 

taken “These 


suspicions, 


costume? moment was 


completely aback. 
clothes?" he repeated mechanically 
Lauriston 


that 


“Yea, sir,” continued Mr 


firmly, “and those boots, and 


hat.” 
Suddeniy Talbot realized who the 

elderly gentleman was; of course this 

hadn't 


her eyes or her hair, and certainly none 


was Clicely’s uncle, though he 
of her pretty ways, and of course he 
the 
Astonishment 


derived his knowledge of clothes 
gave 
Talbot 


Lauriston 


from Charles 
and 
Mr. 


indignantly, 


place to amusement 


laughed aloud, while 
looked at him 


without anxiety, for if the person was 


but not 
mad he would certainly be a very dan- 
gerous the 
forcements he had thought of would 


madman indeed, and rein 
probably be Inadequate. 

But Talbot checked his laughter, re 
membering that for Cicely’s sake the 
uncle must be propitiated and not con- 


verted into an enemy. He also thought 
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he saw a way of utilizing a situation 
that looked awkward, of turning defext 
into victory. “You must be Mr. Lau 
riston?” he said. “This is very for- 


tunate,” he continued, when the ques- 


had been 


nod of acquiescence. 


tion answered by a 
“In fact I 
Of course I'll tell you 


May | sit 


slight 

was 
looking for you. 
all about the clothes. 
down?" 

Talbot accordingly sat down by Mr. 
his 
the 


of the 


Lauriston, who 
turn, but 


prospect of a 


was surprised in 
somewhat relieved by 
pacific solution 
question at issue. “My name is Tal- 
bot,” continued the speaker filling his 
pipe; “I daresay my friend Haddon has 
mentioned me to you, though I expect 
he hasn't given me much of a character 
in the social line.” 

Mr. admitted that he had 


heard of Talbot. “I gathered that you 


Lauriston 


were an angler; and anglers are always 


solitary,” he said politely, feeling that 
as he was to hear the explanation of 
the clothes there was now no need for 
other than a friendly demeanor. 
Talbot nodded, “I was solitary,” he 
How 
Well, 
Mr. 


“He's a 


said, “but that’s rather changed. 
ever, U'll come to that presently 
isn’t like 


conceded 


that, is he?” 
this. 
regular society-man, fond of drawing- 
rooms and 


and that sort of thing: I don't mean to 


Haddon 

Lauriston 
at-homes, and flirtations 
run him down, because he’s a first-rate 
fellow, but we all have our weaknesses 
And that is the reason 
his Mr. 
Lauriston looked surprised; the reason 
did = not 
“You 
look, came 
definite object. 
Iladdon, in fact, who's rich by nature 


and that’s his. 


why I'm wearing clothes.” 
enough. 
noticing the 
with a 


Most of us,—all except 


seem explanatory 
Talbot, 


down 


see,” said 


“we here 


work pretty hard, and when one takes 
an holiday one wants a real holiday, a 
return to the primitive 
Mr. Lauriston nodded thought- 
“Well, I ask you,” Talbot con- 


man, so to 
speak.” 
fully. 
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the 


costume ’ 


tinued, 
tive 


“can ohe return to primi 


man in this sort of 
This again was admitted by a nod, but 
Mr. if he 
like to ask a question. Talbot, 


ever, could do so 


Lauriston looked as would 
how 
went on before he 
“Therefore it seemed good to us to ri 
move temptation out of Haddon's way 
When one’s in the condition of prim! 
tive man one’s not good company for 
ladies You see, women arrogate to 
themselves all the right of being prim/ 
tive and they won't tolerate it in men 
Therefore didn't want 


ali the panoply of civilization to 


we Haddon in 
dis 
play us as freaks to any ladies whom 
know in the 


That was his first thought on arrival 


he might neighborhood 
and we had to act speedily to prevent 
it.” 

“I didn't 
Lauriston admitted after a 


that,” Mr 
little medi 
which he recurred 
of his 
on that evening of disillusionment; “it 


know about 


tation, in involun 


tarily to some own sensations 
difference of course. I un 
took 


confess it's not clear to me why 


makes a 
derstand them 
but I 
you're wearing them now.” 


“I'll be quite frank with you,” said 


why you away; 


Talbot earnestly. “It's rather amusing 
If Charles (that’s what 
the has talked 
much about me to you you will have 
that I addicted to 


feminine society, a triple bronze sort of 


in a way too. 


we call him, by way) 


gathered was not 
were concerned,” 


little 
impression 


man where 
Mr. 


ously. 


women 
smiled, a curt 
the 


not impressionable,” 


Lauriston 
“He 
that you were 


gave me 
he replied, 

“Thank you for the nice way of put- 
ting it.” sald Talbot. 
I'm not In a general way. 
hadn't 


“It’s quite true; 
But oddly 
here 
days when I discovered that I was not 


enough I been down two 


feeling so primitive as I had been; in 
fact I was recalled rather suddenly to 


our time and its necessities.’ 


Mr. Lauriston was smiling again, 
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but he made a deprecatory movement 
as though to indicate that he did not 
wish to force any confidences. He was 
loss to know 
Talbot 
tells all 
“But you 
Talbot, 


interest 


somewhat at a why they 


should be given to him. had 


not the air of one who his 
private affairs to a stranger. 

a right to know,” said 
taken 
n the Gladstone bag, and besides | feel 


that I should like the benefit of your 


is you have such an 


I can't somehow regard you 
if I take the 
of saying so.” 
itself, and Mr. 
ot help feeling a little flattered. Be 


opinion 
as guite a stranger, may 
His 


Lauriston could 


liberty fone was 


candor 


deaf ear to 
the tell 
their own 


sides few men can turn a 


another man's love-story,—for 
ix of it but place 
light of 
Therefore Mr 


side his wonder and prepared to listen 


cannot 
wisdom in a creditable su 
periority. Lauriston put 
benigniy. 

Talbot saw that he had made a good 
went on with his art 
“As 


suessed of course, my aspirations after 


impression and 


ss explanation. you have 
universally primitive existence were 
odified by meeting a lady, and as one 
without a 
feel 


was 


in’t pay one’s addresses 


ilar.—at least one doesn't sure 


without one—lI 


the 


oneself com- 


lled to borrow things in which 


ou see me.” 
Mr. Lauriston’s smile 
He 


course of life would have been altered 


was sympa- 


thetic. wondered how much his 


f he had wooed his own wife without 
collar. He shrewdly suspected that 
such a proceeding would have incurred 
and his own Iim- 


er just resentment, 


ediate dismissal “I believe you 


vere right,” he admitted. 
little 


ips,”” Talbot continued, “that Haddon 


It was a unfortunate, per- 
hould also have made up his mind to 
vet to know the lady in question, be- 
iuse there weren't enough clothes for 
s both and the theory of the collar 


s one of his cherished beliefs. So he 
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has put it off until be should tind his 


clothes, while I he hesitated 
invitingly. 

“Have made the best of your time?” 
Mr. Lauriston suggested. 

“Well, I 
mitted modestly 
Haddon 


ence; I 


Talbot ad 
think, that 
differ 
allowed that, 


I have,” 
“Not, I 


have 


believe 


would made any 


not have 


There 


could 
was a decision 


the 


of course.” 


about this statement and air with 
which it was made that impressed Mr 
Lauriston, “This sort of thing makes 
a man think,” Talbot continued, “and 
I've been wondering whether I should 
be considered a good enough match.” 
Thereupon he expansively opened his 
heart with regard to his financial posi 
tion his fairly satis- 


and prospects, 


factory past, and his remarkably ex 
emplary future. 
Mr 


perienced 


Lauriston listened with the ex 


alr of one whose Illusions 
have long since culminated in marriage, 
but kindly withal, and finally said: “I 
don't that you could 


her family, if the lady will have 


see be objected 
to by 
you.” 

Talbot was gratified. “I'm very glad 
that,” he said. “I 


to say that the lady will have me, but 


to hear am proud 
as a matter of fact I have not yet had 


an opportunity of laying the matter 


before her family. You make me more 
hopeful.” 

“How 
Mr. Lauriston asked 
gathered from the 
could not have been very long 

“A life-time,” said 
“Other people would call it ten days.” 


long have you known her?” 
involuntarily; he 
narrative that it 
Talbot promptly. 


“Do you always do things as quickly 
as that?’ sald the other looking at him 
in a kind of awed admiration 


“I generally know own mind,” 
Talbot that 
there is seldom any case for delay.” 
remarkable,” Mr. 
His had 


been an affair of protracted decorum. 


my 


answered, “and assured 


“Very ejaculated 


Lauriston own courtship 
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AN UMPIRE AT IRISH MANOEUVRES. 
BY COLONEL G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.B., C.LE. 


The mimic warfare of peace manceu- 
vres is more dependent than the unini- 
tiated would imagine on the accidents 
of country and climate. Readers of 
“Maga” will hardly need to be re- 
minded of the graphic description in a 
recent number? of a “Camp of Instruc- 
tion” in Northern India; and one might 
suppose that, with slight modifications, 
such a description would apply to simi- 
lar operations in any fairly open coun- 
try. Yet, though the object is the 
same, the directing staff guided by the 
same rules, and to a certain extent the 
troops drawn from the same sources, 
a camp of instruction is as different 
from the same institution (albeit called 
by a different name) in Ireland as the 
chase of the mighty boar differs from 
fox-hunting. Both are of the nature 
of a game, both aim at instruction, beth 
have certain features in common, but 
in all details there is every difference. 

Climate, of course, plays a most im- 
portant part. In India, in the glorious 
«old weather, clear and sunny skies 
are the rule, not the exception, though 
the nights may be bitteriy cold and 
dust an ever-present nuisance. In Ire- 
land one is fortunate if a week passes 
without rain, and that, too, of a steady, 
soaking character. Dust, indeed, is 
usually absent, but the moisture from 
the firmament above and the dews of 
the ground are such that tents which 
now in India are the privilege of the 
few, are at home a necessity for even 
the humblest. In India, too, the coun- 
try is fairly open. 
from one another by 
which do not form an obstacle even for 
artillery, while village roads, or cart- 
tracks, are unfenced and open. The 


Fields are divided 


low mounds, 


chief obstacles in an Indian manceuvre 
' March, 1906. 


area are irrigation distributary chan- 
nels, always very conspicuous, and ra- 
vines or nullahs, generally very incon- 
spicuous, and often so concealed as to 
be a source of danger to mounted men. 
In India, also, metalled roads are few 
and far between. 

Ireland is a country of green pas- 
tures,—smali fields which, in Leinster 
at least, are defined by formidable 
banks, with a ditch on each side, lo- 
cally called “doubles.” These are 
sometimes surmounted by a_ thick 
thorn-hedge, the whole forming a for- 
midable obstacle even for a _ trained 
hunter. On the other hand, there is 
probably no country in the world so 
lavishly provided with metalled roads. 
The state of repair of these often 
leaves much to be desired, but at least 
they intersect the country in all direc- 


tions. They are bordered, as a rule, 
with thick straggling hedges, high 
enough often to conceal a mounted 


man, and always with a margin of turf 
between the hedge and the metalled 
part of the road. And where the met- 
alled roads are not in evidence there 
is sure to be a country track, locally 
called a “bohireen,”"—a narrow sunken 
lane, wild and picturesque, secret and 
hidden as any Indian nullah, but unlike 
the latter in having a sound bottom 
and a definite object. Finally, there is 
in Ireland a race of natives who are 
always enthusiastic in their interest, 
and. sometimes willing in their assist- 
ance, 

With these preliminaries in mind, the 
reader is requested to imagine himself 
at the rendezvous of one of the sides 
at the maneceuvres of an Irish division 
a few ago, at a small county 
town in the province of Leinster. The 
general idea is that a “Blue” force has 


years 
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invaded Ireland, and its advanced divi- goons in scarlet fought against bussars 
sion has pushed its way, the point of a in blue, when guns came openly into 
wedge, into the heart of the country. action, scorning to hide their doings, 
The “Red” force has, like Sir John and when the day's operations ended 
Moore at Corunna, conducted (in imagi- (always in time for dinner) with a pic- 
nation) a masterly retreat, blowing up turesque review. We have changed all 
the bridges (in imagination) over the that. The opposing sides are both 
river whereby the county is intersected, clothed nowadays in the ugly, but in- 
and is now (in reality) occupying an- visible, service dress, and the terms 
other county town some twenty miles “Blue” and “Red” are terminological 
distant. The mancuvres are to begin inexactitudes, convenient, however, for 
on a certain Monday morning, and on’ purposes of nomenclature. 

the previous Saturday both sides are to Umpires were gathered together from 
assemble. Neither side is to make a_ all parts of the country, selected from 
start till Sunday midnight; but al- troops who were not engaged in this 
though the actual bridges over the mimic warfare. The strings of horse- 
river are impassable, there are certain boxes conveying their chargers were 
breweries and factories in the town being deftly dealt with by the station 
from which Blue may be supposed to officials, accustomed to the manage- 
have commandeered sufficient material ment of such vehicles on a hunting 
to form a floating bridge over the river. day in winter, while the officers them- 
Instead of actually commandeering' selves, their servants, and horses were 
such material, a sufficient amount of consigned to a separate umpires’ camp 
casks, baulks, spars, and ropes had under charge of a commandant belong- 
been collected beforehand, much to the ing to the depot of one of our most fa- 
interest of the natives, who could not mous Irish regiments. In addition to 
at first make out why so many empty his other duties he managed the mess 
casks had been brought together. Had for the umpires’ camp, thus relieving 
these been full of any known potable the officers of the umpire staff of a de- 
liquid, there would have been some rea-_ tail which might have been a matter 
son for bringing them, and this would of some trouble. In India, by the way, 
have appealed to an Irish public. Un- this is less difficult, with servants 
der the circumstances there was much trained to camp work constantly, than 


interest displayed in the proceedings. it is at home. 
The little railway station on the Sat- In addition to the umpires, there 


urday was a scene of continual bustle were also officers attached for the spe- 
and activity. The obliging and capable cial duty of settling claims for com- 
stationmaster was nearly worked off pensation, a duty which is by no means 
his legs, and the staff of porters was a sinecure, Altogether some dozen of- 
necessarily supplemented by relays of ficers gathered round the umpires’ 
soldiers shifting baggage in transport camp mess-table. They were mostly 
wagons to the Blue headquarter camp, strangers to one another, but all, with- 
situated in a field not far off. Here it out exception, had served either in 
must be remarked parenthetically that South Africa or in some other of our 
the terms “Blue” and “Red” had no recent wars, and the camaraderie of the 
reference to the actual colors worn by profession of arms speedily dispelled 
the troops. Time was, not many years formality. Among many amusing 
ago, when the autumn manceuvres in story-tellers the camp commandant 
Ireland took place mainly on the roll- held a conspicuous place. Gifted with 


ing downs of the Curragh, when dra- excellent powers of imitating the Irish 
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brogue, his best stories were about the 
men of his own corps. One of the best 
of these is such a charming example 
_of an Irish bull that it will bear repeti- 
tion. 

A private in the regiment, who had 
fought with conspicuous valor in South 
Africa, obtained, after his return home, 
a situation in the service of a lady in 
his native county. One day his mis- 
tress was talking to him about his mil- 
itary career, and asked him, “In all 
your experience in South Africa, what 
was it that struck you most?” After 
some cogitation he answered, “Well, 
ma’am, the thing that shtruck me most 
was the number of bullets that missed 


” 


me. 

Sunday, a day of most welcome rest 
to the private soldiers, most of whom 
had done a hard week of marching, was 
to the townspeople a day of much fiut- 
ter and excitement. All day long they 
came trooping in to the camping- 
ground, peering into the tents in a 
manner somewhat embarrassing to the 
inmates, At the church parade, when 
the service was conducted by the ven- 
erable rector of the parish, with a drum 
for reading-desk and pulpit, the con- 
gregation consisted quite as much of 
the beauty and fashion of the town as 
of the troops. And if gate-money could 
have been levied, the expenses of the 
manceuvres would doubtless have been 
substantially reduced. Fortunately 
the day was beautifully fine. Motor 
cars, containing generals and umpire 
staff, whirred through the narrow 
streets of the town and scoured the 
country round. Groups of mounted of- 
ficers rode to examine the possibilities 
of the next day’s operations. But, in- 
teresting as these sights were in the 
eyes of the people, they were as noth- 
ing compared to the anticipated bridge- 
making at night, and it would be safe 
to say that practically the entire adult 


betook themselves at an 


population 
early hour of the evening to the banks 
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of the river in order to secure a good 
place for viewing the proceedings after 
midnight. By ten o'clock the last 
trumpets and bugles had announced 
“Lights out,” and the retiring to rest of 
the warrior host; but there were two 
notable exceptions. As midnight drew 
near a squadron of hussars mounted 
and a company of sappers paraded. 
The hussars had to get across the river 
as best they could. There were one or 
two boats, but the majority of the of- 
ficers and men and all the horses had 
to swim. The middle of the night in 
autumn is often chilly, and hardly the 
time one would choose to swim a river; 
but when a certain cavalry brigadier 
gives an order, no excuse of discom- 
fort can be admitted. If that squadron 
of cavalry had not got across in time 
to stop the Red cavalry and horse artil- 
lery from getting within artillery range 
of the proposed bridge, the whole of the 
subsequent operations would have been 
futile. With the squadron went one 
umpire, while two others mounted 
guard over the actual bridges (sup- 
posed to be destroyed), so as to prevent 
any troopers or baggage from slinking 
over, contrary to rules. 

At the bridge site, as soon as mid- 
night chimed, the sappers set to work. 
The river was about fifty yards wide 
and fairly deep, with a strong, steady 
current. At one side a tow-path with 
a low wall, and a road leading at right 
angles to the stream, gave an excellent 
site. The opposite bank, however, had 
a thick belt of willow bushes growing 
in the water and on the bank, and be- 
yond this a broad ditch and about 
fifty yards of most uncompromising 
bog—by far the most difficult part of 
the whole crossing. Beyond this were 
stubble fields. The scene was weird 
and picturesque. Two huge torches 
flared and spluttered at each end of the 


proposed bridge, the red glare re 
flected in the eddies of the stream. 


Groups of men in shirt-sleeves pulled 
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rafts of casks into position, or lashed 
together trestles of heavy timber. 
Hardly a sound was heard except the 
crashing of axes cutting through the 
dense willow bush, or the dull plunge 
of an anchor mooring one of the rafts. 
Orders were given sparingly, for the 
men knew their work and each man 
did it, and the directing officers had 
carefully organized all duties before- 
hand. On the tow-path, at a little dis- 
tance from these busy workers, stood 
a huge throng of silent, motionless spec- 
tators, the torch lights illumining their 
white faces. Usually an Irish crowd is 
full of conversation and witty com- 
ment, but the darkness of the night 
and the unusual nature of the scene 
had combined to reduce speech to the 
lowest of tones. The night was dark 
and cloudy, and the moon had set some 
hours before. 

About four o'clock the bridge was 
practically ready, and the hard-worked 
sappers wrapped their greatcoats round 
them and proceeded to cook some 
breakfast, Streaks of dawn were now 
visible, and day was ushered in by the 
blast of bugles and trumpets sounding 
the “rouse.” Instantly the sleeping 
camp became all-alive. Cooks set to 
work to get fires lighted and breakfast 
ready, baggage was packed, tents were 
being struck, and the tapping of tent 
pegs all round the field must have been 
even more effectual than the bugles in 
uwakening the drowsy. Soon cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry are filing out of 
the camp and crossing the bridge, to 
be followed later by strings of country 
carts full of tents and other baggage, 
the whole taking hours to cross, so that 
it was not until 9.30 that the last of all 
had finally got over, and the major of 
sappers could relax his personal atten- 
tion. 

Meantime the had 
usher in a glorious autumn day. Men 
und horses were fresh and fit. The 
country was looking lovely. Harvest 


sun arisen to 
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had mostly been gathered in, though 
the last sheaves were being brought 
from some fields. In connection with 
this a ludicrous incident occurred. Au 
old woman, driving a donkey-cart well 
laden with harvest store, met the ad- 
vancing columns, among whom were 
certain field-batteries of artillery. Now 
the troop-horse is a pretty knowing 
“old soldier,” and has no notion of al- 
lowing any opportunity to let slip 
whereby he can supplement his daily 
rations by living on the produce of 
the country. Consequently each off- 
horse of the battery, as he passed the 
old woman's cart, helped himself to a 
mouthful of the contents. The old 
dame becoming conscious of the theft, 
owing to sundry tugs at the cart, was 
very irate, and determined to make an 
example of an offender. Abuse of the 
men only met with laughter, but this 
laughter was redoubled when the 
justly indignant matron, swinging the 
cudgel with which she usually bela- 
bored her ass, smote with a sounding 
whack the broad back of a sergeant 
who was riding in rear of the battery, 
and whose horse was innocent of any 
petty larceny. 

Meantime cavalry scouts had been 
in touch with those of the other 
side, and there had been some 
skirmishing. But the position of the 
Red force was still unknown, and the 
undulating nature of the country, 
broken into hills and valleys and with 
much cover in the shape of plantations 
and parks, made the problem of dis- 
covery by no means easy. The main 
body of the force, therefore, was or- 
dered to halt after marching six or 
seven miles, in order that the position 
and disposition of Red might be more 
definitely ascertained. It was no un- 
welcome order this, for although the 
distance marched was trifling, the sun 
was already getting hot, and a rest by 
a grassy roadside is not disagree- 
The hedgerows, were full 


able. too, 
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of brambles, and luscious fruit thereon 

was to be had for the picking. 

time before the 
satisfied as to 


Blue 
commander the 
Red position, and then gave orders for 
his troops to be again set in motion. 
It appeared from a careful study of 
the map and of the appearance of the 
country that a flanking movement was 
possible, and that if only Blue could 
reach a certain place where several 
roads diverged before Red could dis- 
retreat of Red would 


It was some 
was 


him, the 
be seriously embarrassed, if not actu- 
ally imperilled. Accordingly, making 
as much demonstration as possible with 
cavalry, artillery, and a small force of 
infantry on left and centre, the 
Blue commander sent the main body 
of his infantry to accomplish the turn- 
A wind- 


cover 


his 


ing movement on his right. 
ing road, well provided with tall hedges 
and grass margins, favored this advance 
for some distance; then came a country 
to some farm buildings, 
about a mile, across cul- 
between the 


track leading 
beyond which 
tivated land, intervened 
farm and the point to be reached. 
The Blue infantry reached the farm 
buildings in excellent order, very qui- 
etly, and without exposing themselves 
Then the companies were 
formed up and the object in view 
pointed out The leading troops 
emerged from the cover of the build- 
out like a pack of 
Across one 


in the least. 


ings, spreading 
hounds drawing a covert. 
field they advanced without opposition, 
but as they passed into the next the 


erack of rifles at about 400 yards 
caused the umpire to order a_ halt, 
which was reluctantly obeyed. Going 


forward to the place whence the rifle 
shots proceeded, the umpire found a 
company of the Reds snugly lying be- 
hind the bank of big “double.” and 
barring the way of the Blue ad- 
vance, 

“We have been here over an hour, 
and have entrenched ourselves,” 


sir, 
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sang out in triumph the young officer 
in command, 

“Have you got tools?” 

“No, sir; but we are supposed to 
have them.” 

“Then don’t talk nonsense about en- 
trenching yourselves. However, you 
have quite a good enough entrenchment 
without any work on your part, but 
you are being attacked by about ten 
times your strength, so you can only 
hold out for a short time. I'll give 
you half an hour, and after that you 
must retire. Do you understand?’ 

So the opposing forces were halted 
opposite to each other for half an bour. 
But that half-hour’s delay was fatal 
for the execution of Blue's little game. 
The subaltern company bad 
checked the turning 
word to the main body, further altera- 
tions in the disposition of Red forces 
were made, and the turning movement 
was sufficiently delayed to be practi- 
sally frustrated. 

A time 
when a deadlock arises. 
the issue would either be decided by 
the valor of one side or other, or else 
the battle be decided by col- 
lateral warfare the 
umpires must allow time for possible 
alterations in tactical movements, and 
in such individual officers may 
find opportunity to improve the chances 
of their side by skilful leading, but as 
a rule nothing further can be done 
after both sides have fully developed 
their plans. After due time has been 
allowed, the Director of the whole 
operations orders the troops to cease 
fire, and officers are summoned to a 
conference, known as a “pow-wow.” 

Those ignorant critics who aver that 
the British officer does not take his 
profession seriously have surely never 


whose 


movement sent 


most manceuvres 
In actual war 


comes in 


would 


issues. In mimic 


cases 


been present at a pow-wow. So seri- 
indeed, is the matter that 
who in ordinary life are patterns of 
courtesy will, in the exercise of their 


ous, men 
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professional opinion, not hesitate to 
give the “counter-check quarrelsome,” 
if not the actual “lie circumstantial.” 
to their most intimate and honored 
friends. Thrice happy is he who has 
ihe rare gift on such occasious, and in 
an atmosphere so highly charged 
with electricity, of expressing briefly 
and intelligibly what he has seen or 
what he has intended to do. Rare, 
too, is the umpire who has the gift of 
entirely detaching himself from parti- 
san feeling with the troops he has ac- 
companied in their varied fortunes. 
Rarest of all is a Director who can 
hold the balance absolutely true, who 
ean detect and in well-chosen words 
expose the defects of training brought 
to light, who can praise without adu- 
lation and rebuke without severity, 
unless such is really deserved. In the 
manceuvres in question there was such 
a Director in the person of the General 
of the Division,—one who, alas! is now 
no more, one whose dignity and cour- 
tesy were as conspicuous as his high 
military capacity and experience. 

The pow-wow was over, and the of- 
ticers rode off to their respective camps, 
fixed by the Director in accordance 
with his views of the day’s operations, 
whereby Blue had succeeded in cross- 
ing a river and driving Red back to a 
certain extent, far less than Blue and 
far more than Red considered was a 
logical sequence from the morning's 
work. 

It was now well on in the afternoon, 
and luncheon was a necessity for men 
who had breakfasted at 5 A.M. The 
troops were now peacefully slumber- 
ing, except those on outposts; but the 
staff and the umpires were busy, the 
former with orders for the next day, 
the latter with reports of the recent 
operations. The sappers marched into 
camp late in the day, having dis- 
mantled and packed the whole of the 
bridge material—a matter demanding 
some care, for every rope and spar had 
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to be accounted for, if an unpleasant 
“War Office observation” on missing 
stores was to be avoided. 

The compensation officers, too, were 
busy all day with claims, some of them 
preposterous, from the inhabi- 

However, evening fell all 
was done, and the usual cheery 
party gathered round the 
in the umpires’ camp. There was no 
sitting up late, for all were fairly tired, 
and there was an early start next day. 
In the stillness of the night a voice 
was heard, apparently that of an Irish 
farmer, inquiring, “If ye plase, sor, are 
you the compensation officer?” 

“What do you want?” replied that 
worthy, from inside his tent and ap- 
parently from his bed, in very gruff 
tones. 

“If ye plase, sor, I want to see you 
about compensation for me 
hay.” 

“Oh, come to-morrow and I'll settle.’ 

“If ye plase, sor, I’m afther seeking 
ye for the whole evening. Me name's 
Murphy, sor, and me farm is ten miles 
distant,” et cetera, ct cetera, ad lib. 

“Oh, go away, and don’t bother me 
how.” 

“But, sor, I’ve a letter from the of- 
ficer of the artillery,” et cetera. 

Badgered and worried, the compen- 
sation officer got out of his bed and 
unlaced the door of his tent, emerging 
into the moonlight to be greeted with 
a view-halloo from the pseudo-com- 


«uite 
tants. as 
work 
mess-table 


some 


plainant, who turned out to be that 
admirable mimic, the camp com- 
mandant. 


Then in the moonlight the sentries 
saw two flying figures, pursuing and 
pursued. The first was in the ordinary 
uniform of the British officer, and his 
countenance was triumphant; the sec- 
ond was clothed in pyjamas, and his 
countenance indicated a desire for 
blood. Round the tents they ran like 
the Greeks and Trojans, till finally 
they disappeared into the mess tent, 
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whence sounds of laughter arose, fol- 
the opening of soda-water 





lowed by 
bottles. 
On the following day the operations 
were much of the same character as 
the latter part of the first day. Red 
had retreated into a more difficult 
country, while the advance of Blue was 
more than ever hindered by thorns and 
briars. The operations, indeed, illus- 
trated the military advantages and dis- 
advantages of a “bohireen,” and the 
spectacle of an entire battalion of 
brave men struggling with adversity. 
Red had established himself in a 
strong position on the top of a hill, to 
which all approach seemed so open as 
to render any attempt to get near im- 
possible. The attack had been in- 
trusted to a battalion of Highlanders, 
who had only succeeded in approaching 
to what is known as a “long range” 
when an enterprising subaltern dis- 
covered a “bohireen,” sunken and in- 
visible, which led almost to the summit 
of the hill in question. Up the secret 
path thus conveniently provided for 
them the Highlanders advanced; but a 
time came when the “bohireen” had 
to be left, and an effected 
through the thorny hedges which had 
hitherto proved so valuable a screen. 
Beyond the hedge was a thick belt of 
gorse. Words fail to depict the diffi- 
culties of the gallant Highlanders, first 
in scrambling through an entanglement 
of thorns and brambles, and then in 
executing an advance, chiefly in bounds 
which recall the advance of the Zulus 
in bygone days, through the belt of 
furze. All secrecy was wholly at an 
end, aud the Red sharpshooters com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the brawny 


advance 


Scots. 

One day’s manceuvres, however, are 
much like another's, except when some 
special feature is practised. We would 
therefore omit some of the other days, 
and turn to another separate phase of 
with the same _ division, 


man@muvres 
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and with much the same _ personnel, 
though at a different time. 

The Red force, still on the defensive, 
had been driven back to occupy a posi- 
tion on ground which had been hired 
for digging, and a series of well-planned 
entrenchments were constructed on the 
edge of a gorse-covered plateau with 
open fields in front. 

These trenches were occupied by one 
of the Red battalions, while another 
on their left occupied a rounded hill 
surmounted by a _ pre-historic Celtic 
fort. At the other edge of the plateau 
—which was about 400 yards wide, 
covered with gorse, bracken, and rab- 
bit-burrows—a trench was being made 
by the sappers of the Red force as the 
shades of evening fell. This trench 
was a reserve to be occupied if those 
in front were taken. Close to it a 
battery of artillery had unlimbered and 
directed their guns on a rising ground 
some two miles away, which the Blue 
guns might be supposed to occupy, as 
it was the best artillery position in the 
vicinity. 

The Blue force was known to be in 
camp about ten miles off and it was 
expected that a night attack would be 
made. The Red outposts occupied a 
line of roads in front of the plateau 
and Celtic fort, about half a mile from 
the camp of the main body. This 
camp was in a hollow behind the pla- 
teau, the commander’s tent being im- 
mediately behind a steep gravel bank. 
Along the ground past this tent lay a 
thick red cord. This was the tele- 
phone line to the commander of the 
outposts, the receiving end being in a 
tent close to the Red brigade-major’s. 

It was a lovely, peaceful autumn even- 
ing. The men had finished their even- 
ing meal, when the Red commander 
and umpire staff returned from a tour 
of the entrenched position, and the last 
orders for the night and for eventuali- 
ties next day had been issued. As 
darkness fell, telephone messages kept 
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coming in from the outposts whose 
scouts were patrolling‘the roads leading 
towards the enemy. There were two 
main roads leading in his direction. 
It seemed probable that he must come 
by one or other, as the country between 
the two was difficult, chiefly culti- 
vated land, and intersected with 
ditches and banks. But the outposts 
were alert, and it seemed improbable 
that a surprise would be effected. 
However, the improbable is the one 
thing that generally happens. 

As the Red commander and his bri- 
gade-major were smoking their after- 
dinner pipes prior to retiring to rest, 
suddenly three figures and a _ bicycle 
came tumbling down the gravel bank 
in front of the tents. By the dim light 
of a camp lantern these figures ap- 
peared to be armed men, and as they 
extricated themselves from the ruins 
of the bicycle they appeared to be a 
corporal and a private leading a some- 
what crestfallen representative of the 
Blue force. 

“Prisoner, sir,’ says the corporal; 
“we captured him on the road.” 

“Have you searched him?” 

“Yes, sir” (with emphasis). 

“Find anything?’ 

“No, sir.” 

The prisoner was a pitiable object. 
Streaming with with 
knuckles bleeding and clothing torn, he 
was evidently determined not “to give 
the show away,” and cross-questioning 
elicited no reply from him. The Red 
commander ordered refreshment for 
him which caused a more cheerful ex- 
pression to come over his stolid coun- 
tenance, and he was led away. 

About midnight a message came to 
the Red brigade-major to say another 
scout had been captured with an im- 
He had been riding 
along a road when he suddenly found 
he had run Red patrol. He 
turned and tried to flee, but in doing 


so fell. 


perspiration, 


portant message. 


into a 


Inside his cap was a message 
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to say that the orders for frontal at- 
tack had been changed, and that a 
flank movement was in contemplation. 

“All a plant,” murmured the Red bri- 
gade-major; “he did that rather too 
well. We shall see.” 

About 3 A.M. a message came to say 
the outposts had been rushed in the 
dark and the telephone instrument 
abandoned, Further news from the 
front was therefore cut off. Instantly 
the camp was roused, tents struck and 
loaded, and further developments anx- 
iously awaited. 

The Red outposts had been 
pletely overwhelmed. The Blue col- 
umns had come straight across coun- 
try, achieving in the dark a wonderful 
march. They had rushed en masse on 
the Red pickets, who had scarcely time 
to fire a shot. Then silently in the 
dark a Blue column had scaled the old 
Celtic fort, and after a brief struggle 
had, in the umpire’s opinion, gained 
possession, 

Viewed from the main Red camp 
only a few flashes of fire could be 
seen, but presently a straggling crowd 
of defeated warriors arrived to say 
they had been ordered back by the um- 
pires. They wished to know whether 
they could now be allowed to lie down 
and have some sleep; but this was 
sternly refused. They were ordered 
to occupy the rear trenches excavated 
recently. Probably daylight would 
soon be coming, and then they would 
be able to see the enemy coming over 
the plateau. Meantime a fierce fusi- 
lade was going on at the front trenches. 
From these also the umpires decided 
that a retreat must be made. The de- 
fenders retired by the flanks, and oc- 
cupied a well-chosen position farther in 
rear, to which the guns and reserve 
had already retired. 

Just as day was breaking the victori- 
Blue troops leaping 
trenches and bushes, charging across 
There was no mistaking 


com- 


ous came over 


the plateau. 
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en which side they were, for they were 
in kilts, and the only Highland bat- 
talion in the division was on the Blue 
side. But the fire from the rear 
trench checked them. The umpires de- 
cided that, considering the losses they 
must already have sustained, they 
could not possibly capture another 
entrenched position, now that day- 
light enabled the defenders to shoot 
with moderate accuracy. Soon the 
operations reached the deadlock which, 
as we have seen, occurs in almost all 
manceuvres sooner or later. 

The pow-wow took place at an hour 
when most of His Majesty’s subjects 
are still in bed. The sun was not far 
above the distant hills, and the morn- 
ing mists hung about the hollows. The 
men were lying about on the dewy 
grass, mostly sound asleep, some of 
them having marched about twenty 
miles. Officers were unwashed, un- 
shaven, and hungry. The conference 
did not last long. The umpires gave 
their views briefly, and commanding 
officers were too tired to be argumenta- 
tive. The Director decided that the po- 
sition had been captured, but that, ow- 
ing to the stubborn resistance of Red 
and his arrangements for retreat, no 
further advance on the part of Blue 
could be permitted. And so the pro- 
ceedings terminated for the day. 

The next day was the final wind-up 
of the operations. Red had been driven 
to his last resource for the defence of 
Ireland—viz., the holding of the main 
railway from Dublin to Cork. The po- 
sition selected was a long curve on the 
line, concave towards the enemy, with 
an open rolling country in front, and 
impassable ground on either flank. Be- 
hind the railway the ground rose 
gently, crowned by a fox covert, which 
seemed an ideal position to screen ar- 
tillery. For that very reason, how- 
ever, Red did not put his guns there. 
He put instead a row of dummies, 
sticks placed at the intervals of guns in 


a battery, and concealed behind bushes, 
&c., and each having a charge of cord- 
ite tied at the end. The real guns were 
cunningly concealed on the extreme 
flank, in a position whence they could 
sweep the whole of the ground oppo- 
site the railway and over which the 
attack would come, 

The attack was long in coming. 
Blue had, as usual, to feel his way 
carefully, and to drive back the Red 
scouts and outposts. The latter kept 
steadily sending information back, and 
Red was expecting them long before 
any signs of the advancing hosts ap- 
peared. An army marching to battle 
nowadays is not a serried phalanx with 
trumpets blowing and colors fiying. 
Far in the distance one sees lines of 
men in extended order scurrying across 
any open spaces and pausing behind 
hedges, rocks, or any form of cover. 
But for the regularity of the intervals 
between them, and the rapid motion 
from point to point, they would be un. 
noticed, such is the adaptation of color 
to the background. And as for guns, 
they are rarely seen tili smoke and 
noise betray their position. Sometimes 
one may detect their coming by the 
dust raised, or see groups of men “run- 
ning up” the guns from behind cover, 
but the battery that now comes into 
action in full view of an enemy is de- 
servedly censured by the umpires. 

The warm sunny hours of the fore- 
noon passed away with the Red troops 
in position, basking in the sunshine. 
At last, however, in the far distance 
signs of an artillery brigade appeared 
—twelve little groups of men, in num- 
ber equal to two batteries, running up 
their guns—on the skyline far away. 
Red at once fired his dummies, with 
the result that the distant brigade at 
once replied. Meantime the real Red 
guns, like Brer Fox, “lay low.” 

Supported by the guns, the Blue in- 
fantry next appeared in waves of 
skirmishes threatening the right of the- 
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Red position. The Red infantry re- 
plied with vigor, and in view of the 
numbers attacking, the Red reserves 
were ordered to reinforce the firing- 
line. On came Blue, however, appar- 
ently in immense strength, and then 
the Red guns poured forth imaginary 
showers of shrapnel, sweeping the lines 
of the Blue attackers. 

Red began to think he was having 
the best of it, when, to his discomfiture, 
on his jeft flank a fresh brigade of Blue 
came pouring in. The Blue com- 
mander had skilfully kept touch with 
both component parts of his force by 
means of field telephones, and had so 
kept one in rear as to be able to hurl 
it at the weakest part of the Red line 
when the latter was hotly engaged 
with the first attack. Thereupon en- 
sued the usual deadlock, and after an 
interval the “stand fast” was sounded 
and the officers summoned to the last 
pow-wow of the season. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


It was soothing to Red, after his dis 
comfiture, to find that his ruse of 
dummy guns had been entirely suc- 
cessful. The Blue artillery had never 
found out where his guns really were, 
and had pegged away at the dummies 
all the time. 

After the summary of the day by the 
Director, a few kindly criticisms were 
spoken by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who had been present as a spectator. 
He gave his opinion as to the advance 
in military science that had been 
shown, and gave directions as to the 
outlines of training for the winter. 

Then the troops marched past him. 
There were no spectators except the 
Headquarter Staff and the umpires, 
but the spectacle, though not full of 
glitter and color, was at least an im- 
pressive one for those who can see be- 
low the surface and judge of the fit- 
ness of men and horses for any 
eventuality. 





MARS: IS IT A HABITABLE WORLD? 


Though little more than half the 
Earth’s size Mars has a significance in 
the public eye which places it first in 
importance among the planets. It is 
our nearest neighbor on the outer side 
ot the Earth's path round the Sun, and 
viewed through a telescope of good 
magnifying power shows surface mark- 
ings suggestive, with the aid of imagi- 
nation, of continents, mountains, and 
valleys; of oceans, capes, and bays, and 
all the varying phenomena which the 
mind readily associates with a world 
like our own. This pleasing concep- 
tion of a Martian world, teeming 
maybe with life, is traceable in this 
country to Sir William Herschel, who, 
in 1781, entered upon a systematic ex- 
amination of all the planets, but par- 
ticularly Mars, his primary object be- 





ing the determination of its rotatory 
period in order to ascertain whether 
the length of our day is constant. The 
illustrious astronomer’s memoir on 
the subject, presented to the Royal So- 
ciety in 1783, marks an epoch in ob- 
servational astronomy. He saw per- 
manence in the dark patches on the 
face of the planet, notwithstanding par- 
tial obscurations, which he attributed 
to clouds and vapors in an extensive at- 
mosphere of moderate density. And 
from a se watch upon the coming 
and going of the fixed marks he de- 
duced a diurnal rotation on its axis of 
24 hours 39 minutes 21 seconds. Ex- 
tending his survey he gained glimpses 
of snow-like regions covering the north 
and south poles of the planet. Here, 
indeed, was a world bearing all the 
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physical features which our Earth 
would present to an observer on Mars 
were he equipped with a telescope of 
equal magnifying power. The conclu- 
sion was inevitable. He says, “The 
analogy between Mars and the Earth 
is perhaps by far the greatest in the 
whole solar system.” Reflecting upon 
these things he ventures the remark 
that the inhabitants of Mars will “prob- 
ably enjoy a situation in many respects 
similar to ours.” These revelations of 
the telescope in the hands of so dis- 
tinguished an astronomer stirred the 
imagination as it never had been 
stirred before, and opened out a vivid 
prospect of still further enlightenment 
respecting the condition of this newly- 
discovered world and its denizens. The 
dreams of Swedenborg of other Earths 
than ours were revived, and Sir Hum- 
phry Davy became inspired with his 
marvellous vision of planetary life de- 
picted in the Last Days of a Philosopher, 
And to-day, mirabile dictu! we are ap- 
praising the value of a gigantic system 
of irrigation works on Mars, and esti- 
mating the high order of intelligence 
of the engineers who constructed them! 

Nor has the topography of the Mar- 
tian world lacked attention. Ina map 
of Mars constructed by R. A. Proctor 
in 1869, from drawings by the Rev. 
W. R. Dawes, we see the whole sur- 
face of the planet marked out into 
what may be called separate estates, 
bearing the commanding names of Her- 
schel’s Continent, Lockyer’s Land, Bur- 
ton’s Bay, Phillips’ Island, Huggins’ 
Inlet, Bank's Cape, &c.,' a nomencla- 
ture which suggests that Mars may yet 
become a British possession! 

In face of these startling stories told 
of Mars it behooves us to look warily 
into the facts really known to science. 
So early as 1667 Domenico Cassini, of 


1 On the suggestion of Schiaparelli these 
and other similar designations for the features 
of Mars have been superseded by classical 
names. 
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Bologna, using a telescope sixteen feet 
long, detected dark markings on the 
planet which after long and patient 
watching he found to be permanent. 
Taking note of the time which elapsed 
from one central observation to the 
next ensuing he determined a period 
of revolution on its axis of 24 hours 
40 minutes. Evidence to the same ef- 
fect was a little later obtained by his 
nephew, J. P. Maraldi, who got a ro- 
tation period of 24 hours 39 minutes. 
Full of enthusiasm, the young astron- 
omer invested the exploration of the 
ruddy planet with a charm born of 
wonder and admiration. He made a 
series of drawings representing in out- 
line the more conspicuous of its fea- 
tures; he even designated the points he 
considered might be the boundaries of 
land and water: the lighter colored, 
land, and the darker, water. He had 
devoted to the work of observation 
thirty-seven consecutive nights at a 
time when the planet was in the best 
position for minute examination. One 
of the dark spots which he sketched 
with great fidelity is to-day recognized 
under the familiar name of the Hour- 
glass (Syrtis Major), and another, an 
elbow-shaped patch, has resolved itself 
into a form which suggests to a recep- 
tive mind the outstretched arms of an 
important sea. Interest, however, cen- 
tres in his discovery of a white spot 
covering the south pole. This, of 
course, pointed directly to a polar re- 
gion of snow and ice. With these en- 
thralling views before him of conti- 
nents and oceans, and a snow-capped 
polar region, he felt little hesitation in 
assuming the planet’s meteorological 
conditions to be not very different from 
ours. This being so, natural sequence 
led him to see in Mars a world like our 
own, peopled, perhaps, by living, sen- 
tient, nay, prescient, beings! Maraldi's 
conception of a Martian world is all the 
more interesting as from it has sprung 
the wonderful theories of life on Mars 
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so dearly cherished by present-day 
sponsors for the new creation, among 
whom the latest and greatest is Pro- 
fessor Perceval Lowell, whose book on 
Mars and its Canals has just recently 
enlivened an expectant world.’ 

Sixty years later Sir W. Herschel 
took up the task of unravelling the 
mystery which still clung about Mars 
like a halo of romance. Maraldi’s tel- 
escope had never shown the north pole; 
Herschel’s, however, brought this point 
clearly into view, disclosing another ap- 
parently snow-clad region embracing 
the arctic pole of the planet. Herschel, 
indeed, felt constrained to believe that 
here lay stretched out before his gaze 
vast fields of snow, vividly reflecting 
the Sun’s rays. His drawings show 
these white regions, and he remarks 
that at times some of the principal 
“continents” appeared to be bordered 
with a white fringe, as if snow were 
lying on lofty ground. He was much 
impressed by the resemblance the 
prominent marks bore to those which 
he assumed the Earth would present 
to an observer on Mars, and remarking 
on the similarity of the two planets, he 
says, “Their diurnal motion is nearly 
the same, the obliquity of their re- 
spective ecliptics not very different; of 
all the superior planets the distance of 
Mars from the Sun is by far the nearest 
alike to that of the Earth; nor will the 
length of the Martian year appear very 
different from what we enjoy when 
compared to the surprising duration of 
the years of Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
Georgium Sidus. If we then find that 
the globe we inhabit has its polar re- 
gions frozen and covered with moun- 
tains of ice and snow that only partly 
melt when alternately exposed to the 
Sun, I may well be permitted to sur- 
mise that the same cause may probably 
have the same effect on the globe of 
Mars; that the bright polar spots are 
owing to the vivid reflection of light 


* “Mars and its Canals.” Macmillan, 1906. 


from frozen regions, and that the re- 
duction of these spots is to be ascribed 
to their being exposed to the Sun.” 
Careful measurement of the south po- 
lar spot gave a diameter of four sec- 
onds; and he also determined the plan- 
et’s axial rotation period, as already 
mentioned, which was two minutes 
over the value now adopted. The most 
valuable contribution Herschel made to 
current knowledge of Mars was his ob- 
servation of the fluctuations in the ex- 
tent of the white spots round each pole. 
The inference of frozen precipitations 
could searcely be resisted when once it 
was clearly perceived that the shining 
polar zone did actually dwindle and 
grow with alternations of summer and 
winter in the' corresponding hem)- 
sphere. Mr. Lowell, whose pre-emi- 
hence as an authority on Martian ob- 
servation none will gainsay, remarks 
that these polar caps are exactly analo- 
gous in general position to those which 
bonnet our own Earth. They repro- 
duce the appearance of the ice and 
snow of our arctic and antarctic re- 
gions, seen from space, in a very re- 
markable manner. They are subject 
to a regular rhythmic wax and wane 
timed to the course of the planet’s year, 
This they have done year after year 
under his own gaze, each pole cap in 
its season with pendulum-like precision, 
At their maximum spread they cover 
more than one hundred times as much 
ground as when they have shrunk to 
their minima. In the depth of winter 
they stretch over much more than the 
polar zone, coming down to sixty or 
even fifty degrees of latitude north or 
south, as the case may be. After the 
melting has been for some time under 
way and the cap has become perma- 
nently bordered by its dark blue band, 
a peculiar phenomenon makes its ap- 
pearance in the cap itself. This is its 
fission into one or more parts. The 
process begins by the appearance of 
dark rifts which, starting in from the 
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cap’s exterior, penetrate into its heart 
until at last they cleave it in two. Rifts 
have been seen by several observers 
and in both caps; and what is more 
suggestive is, they always appear in the 
same places year after year. They are 
therefore features of, or directly de- 
pendent on, the surface of the planet. 
Mr. Lowell shows conclusively that the 
substance composing the white cover- 
ing cannot be the product of carbonic 
acid or gases of that nature, as some 
observers have thought well to suggest, 
but is really what it appears to be, 
namely, frozen water. There are, how- 
ever, notable differences between the 
Earth’s poles and those of Mars, indi- 
cating a different state of things on the 
two planets. The limits within which 
they fluctuate are out of all proportion 
greater on Mars, and they do so very 
unequally. The southern pole-cap is 
considerably larger than the northern 
one. In 1903, 136 days after the win- 
ter solstice (in the Martian calendar, 
February 27th), it came down in longi- 
tude 225°, to 44° of latitude, and may 
be taken to have measured 90° across. 
The variations are great; in 1903 the 
southern cap was some five degrees 
wider than in 1905. Strange to say, 
in the previous year, 1904, this south 
cap actually vanished, a thing unprece- 
dented. The rapid shrinking in of the 
white hood of the south pole was no- 
ticed by Schiaparelli in 1877; it had 
survived the summer only as a small 
lateral patch, and, as observed by Low- 
ell, in 1894 it melted completely away. 
This circumstance is noteworthy; it 
indicates the white covering to have 
been so thin that it can surely be little 
else than a slight layer of hoar-frost. 

We now revert to the highly inter- 
esting stage in the exploration of the 
Martian world where, among an army 
of pioneers, the name of G. V. Schia- 
parelli, late director of the Milan Ob- 
servatory, occupies the foremost place. 
’ Pp. 37 to 44 of “Mars and its Canals.” 


At the outset it will be well to bear 
in mind that the brighter regions on 
the planet are supposed to be conti- 
nents, and the darker ones oceans. 
Schiaparelli’s achievement consists in 
his pointing out reasons for concluding 
that the continents were really an ag- 
glomeration of islands, separated by 
streams leading directly into the sea, 
and in his discovery of a number of nar- 
row, dark lines (such as may be drawn 
on paper with a fine-pointed pen) trav- 
ersing the continental regions in almost 
every direction, in some cases joining 
another line, and in all terminating in 
the ocean. On closely scrutinizing 
these lines at a later date he found a 
second line running alongside’ the 
original one in no fewer than twenty 
instances. In describing this curious 
network of lines he called them Canale, 
a term which has been generally ac- 
cepted as equivalent to our word canal, 
though channel would have been a 
better rendering. Obviously a channel 
may be the work of nature, but a canal 
ut once suggests the work of man. It 
is curious to notice how this slight mis- 
conception of the author's meaning 
affected minds prone to speculative 
thought. The existence of canals on 
Mars opened to the mind’s-eye a vista 
leading to marvellous views of another 
world peopled by highly organized be- 
ings capable of constructing on a grand 
scale a complete system of irrigation- 
works, originated for the purpose, it 
might be, of saving teeming millions 
from the dire calamity of a water- 
famine. So strong a hold did this con- 
ception of the Martian world take upon 
the imagination that even astronomers 
of repute allowed themselves to be car- 
ried away by the new and pleasing 
vision, and asked one of another, 
“What purpose else could the canals 
possibly serve than that of bringing 
waters from the polar regions to the 
tropics, and of establishing means of 
intercourse between one seat of indus- 
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try and another?” But Schiaparelli, 
though fully alive to the marvellous 
possibilities of his discovery, exercised 
self-restraint; his utterances are 
marked by a conscientious desire to 
avoid extravagance. A simple state- 
ment of his labors and the impressions 
he received from them are set forth in 
his estimable work, L’Astronomie. 
Turning to the first volume, and be- 
ginning at page 217, we read that there 
are on Mars: — 


Long dark lines, traversing the conti- 
nents, which may be designated Canale, 
although we do not yet know what 
they are. These lines run from one to 
another of the sombre spots which are 
regarded as seas, and form over the 
lighter, or continental, regions a well- 
defined network. Their arrangement 
seems to be invariable and permanent, 
at least so far as I can judge from four 
and a half years of observations. Nev- 
ertheless, their aspect and their degree 
of visibility are not always the same, 
and depend upon circumstances which 
the present state of our knowledge does 
not yet permit us to explain with cer- 
tainty. In 1879, great numbers were 
seen which were not visible in 1877; 
and in 1882 all those which had been 
seen at former oppositions were found 
again, together with new ones. Some- 
times these channels present them- 
selves in the form of shadowy and 
vague lines, while on other occasions 
they are clear and precise, like a trace 
drawn with a pen. ... Every channel 
terminates at both its extremities in a 
sea, or in another channel; there is not 
a single example of one coming to an 
end on a continent, or in the midst of 
dry land. This is not all. In certain 
Seasons these channels become double. 
This phenomenon seems to appear at a 
determinate epoch, to be produced si- 
multaneously over the entire surface of 
the planet's continents. . . . A little be- 
fore the spring equinox, which occurred 
on Mars on the 21st of January 1880, 1 
noticed the doubling of the channel 
called the Nile between the lakes of the 
moon and the Ceraunic Gulf. These 
two regular, equal and parallel lines 
caused me, I confess, a profound sur- 
prise, the more so because a few days 


earlier, on the 23rd and the 24th of 
December, I had carefully observed 
that very region without discovering 
anything of the kind. 


Similar duplications of the lines 
were seen by Schiaparelli in the fol- 
lowing year. Astonishment grew upon 
him. He says:— 


I simply passed from wonder to 
wonder; successively the Orontes, the 
Euphrates, the Phison, the Ganges, and 
the larger part of the other channels 
displayed themselves very clearly, and 
indisputably duplicated. 


He is absolutely sure of what he has 
seen and described, and he sees no es- 
cape from the conclusion that the phe- 
nomena indicaté the existence on Mars 
of an organization special to the planet, 
and probably connected with the course 
of the seasons. 

More realistic views of the planet 
are presented to us by Mr. Lowell, 
whose long years of careful and minute 
observation of the puzzling phenomena 
have been conducted at his observa- 
tory, “Flagstaff,” Arizona. He does 
not countenance the now common be- 
lief in the existence on Mars of large 
inland seas or oceans. His theory re- 
specting the planet's condition points 
the other way. Looking upon the 
planet's features he considers that 
they bear unmistakable evidence of 
old age. Large expanses of water which 
in a remote past may have rested upon 
his surface have long since disap- 
peared, and the rough, mountainous re- 
gions, common to all planets, have 
crumbled away under the cooling 
process going on in what may be the 
second stage of cosmical evolution. In 
every aspect he considers that Mars 
exhibits signs of being well on in years. 
With these conclusions all who have 
duly weighed the evidence will, we 
venture to think, agree. But his view 
of an elaborate, artificially-contrived 
scheme of irrigation-works is not so 
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likely to commend itself to all stucents 
of the planet. Writing in 1896 on Mars, 
Mr. Lowell says: 


The evidence of handiwork, if such it 
be, points to a highly intelligent mind 
behind it. Irrigation, unscientifically 
conducted, would not give us such a 
truly wonderful mathematical fitness in 
the several parts to the whole as we 
there behold. . . . Quite possibly such 
Martian folk are possessed of inven- 
tions of which we have not dreamed; 
and with them electrophones and kinet- 
oscopes are things of a bygone past, 
preserved with veneration in museums 
as relics of the clumsy contrivances of 
the simple childhood of the race. Cer- 
tainly what we see hints at the exist- 
ence of beings who are in advance of, 
not behind, us in the journey of life. 


Mr. Lowell considers the Martian globe 
to be intersected by an elaborate sys- 
tem of irrigation-works, rendered neces- 
sary by a perennial water famine, re- 
lieved periodicaliy by the melting of 
the polar snows. He does not admit 
the existence of seas or lakes. 

Admirable as are his views of the 
Martian world and the works of its 
supposed inhabitants, they are not al- 
together compatible with our present 
knowledge of the physical condition of 
the planet. The rather bizarre appear- 
ances persistently called canals are to 
him all that terrestrial canals and their 
construction are to us. Following Mr. 
Lowell, we see the waters of the peri- 
odically melting polar snows carried 
along canals to barren, thirsty plains, 
while all along the banks of the flowing 
streams are luxuriant growths of vege- 
tation, thus rendering their course clear 
and well defined. 

There is, however, significance in the 
fact that a careful comparison of the 
Lowell maps with those drawn by 
Schiaparelli does not show a complete 
agreement; nor can it be said that those 
of the latter observer agree in every 
detail with each other. Schiaparelli 


depicts the lines as obscure—as more 


or less diffused bands of appreciable 
breadth—whereas in the Lowell draw- 
ings they are fine, definitely-marked 
dark lines, and not running exactly in 
the same direction as the Schiaparel- 
lian lines; they are, moreover, much 
more humerous. On Lowell's map, but 
not on Schiaparelli’s, is a number of 
round, dark spots at the points where 
lines form a junction, and which some 
observers think may be lakes; to Mr. 
Lowell, however, they are oases in the 
sandy deserts of Mars. 

In 1874 Professor Barnard, using 
the great Lick refractor telescope, got 
suggestive and impressive views, dis- 
closing details of light and shade on 
the gray-green patches so intricate and 
minute as almost to preclude the sup- 
position of their aqueous nature. But 
we confess to a feeling of bewilder- 
ment when we find that in exception- 
ally favorable circumstances he saw 
markings so minute, intricate, and 
abundant, crossing each other in almost 
every direction, that it was impossible 
to delineate them. Still more perplex- 
ing, the lines were more numerous on 
the so-called “seas” than on dry land! 
He saw no straight lines; they were 
irregular; and not black, as other ob- 
servers had said, but slightly tinted in 
delicate differences of shade. 

The discrepancies between skilled 
observers are suggestive. Clearly a 
solution of the enigma must be sought 
elsewhere than in the vision of enter- 
prising, highly intelligent beings on 
Mars, battling with the inevitable, and 
bent upon prolonging their existence to 
the utmost possible limit. We feel im- 
pelled to ask ourselves afresh, What 
have we really seen in gazing at Mars 
with the telescope? A vast number of 
thread-like lines which are thought to 
be on the planet’s surface. All the 
rest is simply inference drawn from 
data which cannot in all cases be 
tested. To be visible at all from a dis- 
tance of from 35,000,000 to 60,000,000 
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of miles means that each dusky line is 
thousands of miles long, and that all 
have a nearly uniform breadth of about 
two or more miles; while the second 
line, called the companion canal, can- 
not well be less distant from the first 
than from 200 to 400 miles! 

It is true that Mr. Lampland, of the 
Flagstaff Observatory, has succeeded, 
after infinite pains, in photographing 
the lines. But, considering the difficul- 
ties which lie in the way of accurate 
telescopic delineation of objects in far- 
off space, may not the photographic 
plate be affected in the same manner 
as the retina? Broken light rays 
traversing the air are always present, 
and the luminous quiverings under 
strong magnifying power render minute 
inspection almost impossible. 

Mr. Walter Maunder’s tests in this 
direction, though perhaps not positively 
conclusive, give pause to the Martian 
canal hypothesis and all it embraces. 
In June, 1908, Mr. Maunder communi- 
cated to the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety the results of a series of experi- 
ments he had made on Greenwich Hos- 
pital schoolboys. Ten years earlier 
Mr. Maunder had experimented on the 
limits of visibility for dark markings 
on a bright background, which resulted 
in showing that it was easy to interpret 
such irregularities as those in question 
as parts of a network of lines. His 
method of testing was very simple. 
Using a piece of rough paper, he 
marked on it with pencil the leading 
features of the planet, purposely leav- 
ing out details. This he placed at the 
distance of ten or more feet from the 
boys chosen to copy it. On the first 
trial four out of five boys drew no “ca- 
nals,” but the remaifing fifth did. It 
was clearly a question of distance 
from the sketch exhibited. Boys near 
to it perceived too well for confusion 
to arise; boys at a great distance could 
only perceive the leading features; but 
those at a mean distance, by whom the 
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minor details were imperfectly seen, 
put in a miscellaneous assortment of 
dots and curved lines on the “conti- 
nents.” The boys (except the very near 
and very far ones) drew a remarkably 
close imitation of the Schiaparellian 
“canals,” whence it is concluded that 
the so-called canals are an optical ef- 
fect of complicated surface detail, too 
minute to see in its true shape. Proc- 
tor regarded the lines seen when Mars 
was under telescopic inspection as an 
effect of diffraction. And even Flam- 
marion thinks it possible that the com- 
panion canals may, under special cir- 
cumstances, be evoked by refraction as 
a kind of mirage. 

Observers in the seventeenth century 
had noticed that 'Mars does not always 
present identical features. It was 
thought that the differences might be 
due to cloudy vapors, to the varying 
aspects caused by axial rotation, and, 
possibly, to fatigued eyes. The colors, 
too, of the planet’s permanent mark- 
ings are known to undergo change from 
time to time; the ruddy tint merges in 
orange, and the greenish in gray. Cer- 
.ain conspicuous gray markings were 
detected by Herr Kaiser, of Leyden, 
in longitude 285°, which extended in 
the direction of the planet's equator, 
and joined two dark patches. These 
patches he conceived to be seas, and he 
gave to them the illustrious names of, 
to the first, “Herschel’s Strait,” and, 
to the other, “Flammarion’s Sea.” 
Charming simplicity and unconscious 
humor tinge all Flammarion’'s views of 
the planetary worlds. He sees how 
the surface of Mars can be traced out 
with greater certainty than terrestrial 
geography can trace out the latitudes 
which surround the two poles of the 
earth. With confidence inspired by 
mental rather than by physical vision 
he tells us that the “continents” and 
“seas” are more equally divided on 
Mars than on the earth, that there is 
rather more land than water. “There 
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are,” he adds, “veritable Mediterra- 
neans, interior lakes and narrow straits, 
which remind us of the British Chan- 
nel or Red Sea!’ 

It is curious to see how an astrono- 
mer of European fame can be so easily 
captivated by the imagination; for 
these demarcations of land and water, 
or indeed the existence of large tracts 
of surface water, are little else than a 
figment of the imagination. Some ob- 
servers have thought that the greenish 
gray markings may possibly represent 
water and the ruddy part, land. That 
these surface-tints correspond to the 
real diversities of a terraqueous globe 
is very doubtful. Sir John Herschel 
in 1830 led the way in ascribing the 
redness of the planet’s light to an in- 
herent peculiarity of the soil—hence 
Flammarion’s “ripe cornfields” in Mars. 

But the extensive Martian atmos- 
phere implicitly believed in on the 
strength of some erroneous observa- 
tions of Cassini in the seventeenth 
century vanished before the sharp oc- 
cultation of a star in Leo witnessed by 
Sir James South in 1822, and another 
similar occultation observed by Dawes 
in 1865. On neither occasion was there 
any sign of a vaporous covering ex- 
tending past the hard edge of the 
planet. The ruddy tinge was in the 
central part of the disc, thus telling 
plainly of its non-atmospheric origin. 
Evidence more conclusive still against 
the existence on Mars of an atmosphere 
at all comparable with the earth’s is 
obtained from a consideration of the 
force of gravity on its surface. Dr. 
Johnstone Stoney on the kinetic theory 
finds that some of the smaller planets 
and the moon are gravitationally inca- 
pable of retaining all the gases in the 
form of an atmosphere, and that among 
the atmospheric constituents that Mars 
would be unable to retain perma- 
nently is the vapor of water. This the- 
oretic reasoning agrees with the specto- 
graphic examinations of both Huggins 


and Vogel, neither of whom could de- 
tect any trace on Mars of aqueous ab- 
sorption. Keeler, too, with his fine in- 
strument, was equally unsuccessful. 
These considerations, together with the 
fact that we can get minute topograph- 
ical delineations of its surface, show 
how extremely rarefied must be the air 
on Mars, Atmospheric pressure on 
Mars is about two and a quarter, in- 
stead of, as with us, fifteen, pounds 
per square inch. Were a man of six 
feet placed on Mars he would probably 
grow to a height of fifteen feet, and his 
strength and nimbleness would in 
crease in like proportion. But then he 
would cease to breathe the moment he 
was exposed to Martian air. 

Taking into account the planet's dis- 
tance from the sun, the mean being 
141,500,000 miles, and its albedo, or sur- 
face reflection of solar light, we see 
that it can only receive half, or a little 
less than half, the quantity of solar 
light that the earth gets. The tempera- 
ture on its surface must necessarily 
be far below ours; some observers of 
the planet’s physical condition estimate 
the surface temperature at 34° C. be- 
low freezing point. It makes a very 
zig-zag course round the sun, variable 
from an even course to the extent, in- 
wards and outwards, of 13,000,000 
miles, and completes the journey in 
687 of our days, or 669 of its own. 
The Martian year is, therefore, rather 
more than ten and a half months 
longer than ours. But its seasons are 
almost the exact counterpart of ours, 
for its axis of rotation is tilted very 
nearly the same as the earth’s; each 
season is nearly double the length of 
the earth's. 

Mr. Lowell say's that the changes of 
color that come over the face of the 
planet occur at regular intervals cor- 
responding to the changes in color 
which take place in terrestrial vegeta- 
tion from spring to autumn. With 
laudable equanimity and persistence 
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he quietly works up to the conclusions 
he desires to establish, and the reader 
feels inclined to say, Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Lowellian, and to 
accept with implicit faith the belief in 
a Martian world with verdure clad, 
and teeming with living activities 
whose intelligence far transcends aught 
of the kind poor humanity can claim. 
There is no need to follow Mr. Lowell 
farther in his heroic scheme of artifi- 
cial water-pumping and the high esti- 
mate (necessarily involved), which he 
forms of the intelligence and physical 
powers of Martian folk (if any). His 
theory rests too implicitly on the as- 
sumption of terrestrial conditions, or 
some approach thereto prevailing on 
Mars, whereas all the known condi- 
tions point to sterility and decrepit old 
age. Professor W. H. Pickering’s lu- 
nar observations afford a clue to a 
better explanation of Martian phe- 
nomena, He shows that the lunar 
streaks, or call them “canals,” are 
dotted by small craterlets, and are 
so symmetrically connected with them 
as to show a causal connection. He 
therefore suggests that the “canals” on 
the moon, and by analogy on Mars also, 
are lines of veleanic action where the 
crust has been fractured, and that 
enough water and carbonic acid may 
escape from the centre craterlet and 
flow down its sides to develop vegeta- 
tion upon its slopes, whilst the smaller 
quantities escaping from various points 
along the radiating cracks similarly 
develop vegetation along their course; 
the parts we call lakes and canals being 
thus regions of perhaps vegetation. Ow- 
ing to the rarity of the atmosphere, the 
vapors, instead of rising, spread them- 
selves along the ground, as ground 
mist. So it seems that our Lady Cyn- 
thia is in about the same stage of ad- 
vanced years as Mars—both have 
passed their heyday, and have entered 
upon their long night of sleep. When 
all is summed up the result is that 


(Willy-nilly) Mars cannot be inhabited 
by organized living beings in any 
way resembling denizens of earth. In 
short, it is not habitable. 

The story of the little world and its 
ways would be only half told if we left 
out what there is to tell about its 
moons. Long before they were found, 
romancers on things astral had seen 
them, and described their lively dance 
about their lord, just as if they had 
stood by watching. Dean Swift, in his 
Voyage to Laputa, speaking of the as- 
tronomers of that wonderful land, says 
that they had discovered two satellites 
revolving about Mars, “Whereof the 
innermost is distant from the centre of 
the primary planet exactly three of his 
diameters, and the outermost five; the 
former revolves in a space of ten hours, 
and the latter in twenty-one and a half 
hours, so that the squares of their pe- 
riodical times are very near the same 
proportion with the cubes of their dis- 
tances from the centre of Mars, which 
evidently shows them to be governed 
by the same law of gravitation that 
influences the other heavenly bodies.” * 

That this statement, made _ with 
mathematical precision, should be pure 
invention, and yet should come so very 
near the truth which recent research 
has brought to light, is indeed remark- 
able. Mars had been under telescopic 
examination for more than a century 
when the Dean told his wonderful 
story, and the non-existence of a Mar- 
tian moon had become a settled convic- 
tion, which Tennyson crystallized in 
the “Palace of Art,” where he speaks 
of the 


. Snowy poles of moonless Mars.* 


Voltaire, too, saw in the new domain 
the telescope had disclosed a field for 


* Scott’s edition of ‘*Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Vol. II., page 215. 

5 The 1835 edition. In the “Life of Lord 
Tennyson,” by his son, the line reads— 
“She saw the snowy poles and moons of Mars.” 
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the exercise of his rare genius. In the 
curious masterpiece of celestial ro- 
mance, Micromégas, he tells us that his 
famous travellers on leaving Jupiter 
crossed a space of about one hundred 
millions of leagues, and on reaching the 
planet Mars they saw two moons iu 
his train which had escaped the gaze of 
terrestrial observers. But here the au- 
thor lets fall a remark which suggests 
doubt as to whether the idea of two 
attendants on Mars was really his own. 
He says: 


I know well that Father Costelli 
wrote against the existence of these two 
moons; but I agree with those who rea- 
son from analogy. These good philoso- 
phers know how difficult it would be 
for Mars which is so far from the Sun 
to get on with less than two moons. 
However this may be, our people found 
it so small that they feared they might 
not find anything to lie upon, and went 
on their way. 


Chief among the good philosophers 
Voltaire speaks of must surely have 
been Kepler, who all through his dis- 
tinguished career was dominated by a 
sense of analogy, believing that like fol- 
lowed like throughout the whole uni- 
verse. After all, it may well be that 
both these romancers were indebted 
to the great German astronomer rather 
than to inspiration for the idea that 
Mars had a retinue of two moons. 
There is still extant a letter written by 
Kepler in 1610 to his friend, Wachen- 
fals, wherein he refers to Galileo's dis- 
covery of four moons revolving about 
Jupiter. He longs for a good telescope 
to enable him to discover two satel- 
lites in attendance on Mars, and says: 
“For as the Earth has one moon propor- 
tion requires that Mars should have 
two.” 

Professor Asaph Hall, of the Wash- 
ington Observatory, had the good for- 
tune to set at rest the question of the 
existence or non-existence of Martian 


moons. Favored with a more excellent 





Mars: Is it a Habitable World? 


telescope than Europe could boast, he 
took advantage of the planet’s nearness 
to the earth—the second nearest ap- 
proach—which occurred in August, 
1877, to give a critical examination to 
its surrounding. He had not long to 
wait for enlightenment. On August 
11th he detected a suspicious-looking ob- 
ject—a mere speck of light—hovering 
about the eastern edge of the planet, 
but he did not feel sure that what he 
saw was really a satellite; it might 
be one of the minor planets hundreds 
of which are floating in the wide space 
between Mars and Jupiter. 

Cloudy weather prevented further 
observation until the night of the 16th, 
when he again caught sight of the 
same object. Two hours’ attentive 
watching sufficed to show him that it 
followed the planet’s orbital motion. 
Yet, to make assurance doubly sure, he 
waited another opportunity for further 
examination. Meanwhile, he made a 
rough calculation based upon the posi- 
tion of the new body in relation to 
Mars and his mass, from which he de- 
duced a period of revolution, if it were 
really a satellite, of about twenty-nine 
hours, and he concluded that it would 
be hidden from view most of the fol- 
lowing night, but would return to its 
first position towards morning. At 
four o’clock on the morning of the 18th 
his gladdened eyes were greeted with 
a fair view of the little stranger ex- 
actly at the point his calculation had in- 
dicated. And more wonderful still an- 
other appeared, like the first one, re- 
volving swiftly about the primary. 
But the rapid movement of the inner 
satellite puzzled Mr. Hall not a little; 
it appeared and disappeared so quickly 
that he thought there must surely be 
a troop of celestial bodies circling in 
giddy flight about Mars. To satisfy 
himself on the point he kept a close 
watch on their movements throughout 
the nights of the 20th and 21st, but 


no more than two could be seen. He 
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found, however, that the inner one pre- 
sented the unique example of a satel- 
lite revolving about its primary nearly 
three times as swiftly as the planet 
rotates on its axis. These new-found 
members of the Martian family are so 
small that they may without exaggera- 
tion be classed with the larger order 
of meteorites. Had Mars owned a 
satellite even a quarter the size of our 
moon it would in all probability have 
been discovered a century earlier by 
the elder Herschel, at the time when 
he entered upon his systematic survey 
of the planets. Professor Pickering, 
from careful photometric observations, 
has assigned to these moons diameters 
of six and seven miles respectively. 
The outermost completes its journey 
round Mars in thirty hours, seventeen 
minutes, fifty-four seconds at a dis- 
tance from his surface of 12,500 miles, 
while the innermost takes but seven 
hours thirty-nine minutes twenty-two 
seconds to perform the same task at 
its lesser distance of 3,760 miles. Com- 
paring this short distance with the 
240,000 miles which separate our moon 
from the earth we realize that if there 
be intelligent beings on Mars possessed 
of eyes and optical instruments like 
ours they will have no difficulty in 
making out whether their moons are 


inhabited or not. Physically consid- 


ered, it is impossible for such small 
worlds to have an atmosphere. Within 
latitudes 69° north or south of the 


equator they would always have in 
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view the remarkable spectacle of the 
inner satellite rising apparently in the 
west, setting in the east, and on its east- 
ward way meeting and passing the 
outer one, going through all its phases 
in about eleven hours. But an Adams 
or a Leverrier is needed to solve the 
problem of the movement and history 
of the inner satellite. It is the only 
known instance of an attendant moon 
circling more swiftly than its primary 
rotates. Can it be a captured plane- 
toid? Is it destined to fall upon Mars? 
Let there be a reactive pull, or a re- 
sisting medium, however feeble, and 
a catastrophe of the kind would seem 
to be inevitable, though remote. 

The important function of naming 
the “little strangers” gave a pleasing 
fillip to the astronomers of Europe and 
America. No more appropriate desig- 
nations could well have been cvhought 
of than those happily suggested by Mr. 
Maden, of Eton, which Professor Hall 
bestowed upon the foundlings. Ac- 
cordingly, they stand recorded in the 
annals of the science under the names 
of 1 (the outermost), Deimos; and 2 
(the innermost), Phobos: names taken 
from the [liad (Book xv.), where Mars 
is represented descending on the earth 
in order to avenge the death of his son 
Ascalaphus: 

Mars spake, and summon’d Fear and 
Flight to yoke 
His steeds, and put his glorious armor 
on. 
E. Vincent Heward. 





THE HEIGHT OF THE OCCASION, 
CHAPTER I. 


Petrov Petrovich had been married 
for over three years, but that did not 
prevent him from being still very fond 
of his wife; and therefore he noticed 
and growing disapproval 


with great 


that she smiled rather significantly at 
the red-whiskered gendarme, and that 
the red-whiskered gendarme smiled 
still more significantly back at her. 
Petrov had little faith in his own pow- 
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ers of argument, and knew it was use- 
less to attempt to make his wife see 
reason; and therefore he felt convinced 
that his only chance of restoring his 
domestic equanimity was to approach 
the gendarme. For some time he pon- 
dered how that could be done most ex- 
pediently, until he bethought himself 
of the rusty old which lay 
stowed away in his lumber-room. The 
his family for 


musket 


musket had been in 
nearly a hundred years, having been 
left behind with them by one of Na- 
that murderous 
Petrov polished 


poleon’s soldiers on 
march from Moscow. 
it up, oiled the lock, and found that 
the weapon was still in perfect work- 
ing order. That was how he would 
argue with the gendarme. In _ these 
troubled days of alarms and excursions, 
with the whole district practically un- 
martial law, anything might 
A gendarme more or less 
would make no difference. So, one 
very dark night, Petrov took his 
musket, ambushed himself in the very 
dark doorway of an empty house near 
the end of the town, where he knew 
the gendarme had to pass, and waited 
to see what would happen. 

In contrast to the blind windows of 
the empty house, those in the first story 
of the large tenement-dwelling farther 
up the street showed brilliantly illu- 
minated. And there was every good 
reason for that: for on this same night 
Tania, the only daughter of Leib Gut- 
mann, was being betrothed to Shaya 
Sheratz, and there had been no such 
great event in the town ever since the 
new rabbi had been installed. Much 
had been expected of Leib Gutmann on 
the oceasion, but his efforts surpassed 
all expectations. The rejoicings had 
started at four in the afternoon. and 
now at ten o'clock the enthusiasm of 
the guests showed no abatement, ana 
the store of good things seemed un- 
ending. No: something was running 
short. and that was the musk-brandy, 


der 
happen. 
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of which Shaya’s father was so very 
fond. Tania, demure, blushing, quiv- 
ering from head to foot with the excess 
of her happiness, noticed it with one 
of the rare sidelong glances she darted 
at her enraptured lover. What a mis- 
fortune—her Shaya’s father to go with- 
out his favorite beverage! That must 
be remedied at once. But how? 
Easily enough. Why, of course, there 
Gimpel. She looked round for 
There he was, right in the thick 
bubbling over with mad 
merriment, abandoning himself in a 
very transport of exultant joy. The 
dear, faithful fellow! Tania’s eyes 
filled with tears. What a red-letter day 
this must be for him, to know his mas- 
ter’s child entrusted safely into the 
hands of the man of her heart! Pres- 
ently she caught his eye—it was not 
difficult, for it was rarely that she did 
not find him peeping at her—and beck- 
oned him. With a bound or two he 
was at her side. 

“Quick, Gimpel, some more musk- 
brandy. Run to Granny Gittele’s and 
get another bottle.” 

Gimpel’s face fell. 

“Granny Gittele’s? But that’s right 
across the common, and it’s so dark!” 

“Yes, yes, I know you don’t like go- 
ing out in the dark; but—but you're 
not going to refuse me anything to- 
night, are you? Or, if you do”—and 
she raised her forefinger in smiling 
menace—“if you do, I won’t let you 
dance with me at my wedding.” 

“Oh, T'll go, Vl go; I'll go anywhere,” 
cried Gimpel eagerly. 

“And don’t drop the _ bottle 
fright,” Shaya called after him with a 
happy laugh. 

Half-way down the staircase Gimpel 
came to a stop. It was not to consider 
that, being, for all his thirty-three 
years, nothing but the errand-boy to 
Leib Gutmann’s household, it was only 


was 
him. 
of the guests, 


for 


what he should expect, to be sent away 
from the feast to go and fetch what- 
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ever was required. Nor was it to re- 
flect that he was once more, in addi- 
tion to other innumerable occasions, 
laying himself open to ridicule for the 
physical cowardice which, great bulk- 
ing fellow though he was, he had never 
been able to control. He stopped be- 
eause he was half-choking with the 
spasm of pain that racked his heart. 
It was all very well up there among 
the fierce whirl of the merrymakers, 
whose contagious gaiety had made him 
forget himself for a few moments; but 
now he was alone, and need wear no 
mask as he stood facing his own 
misery. Oh, God in heaven! was it 
really true? Tania, his little Tania, now 
belonged to some one else. He could 
claim no further share in her. Atl that 
was left to him of her were those 
happy memories of the past, the de- 
lightful little secrets they had held in 
common, the childish pranks she had 
played on him, the help and consola- 
tion she had allowed him to bestow on 
her in her petty troubles. He might 
even remember the dumb, half-uncon- 
adoration with which he had 
her expand into gracious 
But the future promised 
him nothing. All that her future would 
contain she would give ungrudgingly 
to her husband. Not only that, but not 
even the mere sight of her dear face, 
the sound of her happy laugh, was to 
h€ vouchsafed to him. For Shaya was 
taking her away to a distant town— 
Shaya the robber, the interloper. 

With a stifled sob, Gimpel stumbled 
forward Shaya or no 


scious 
watched 
womanhood. 


on his way. 
Shaya, he must not disobey her behest, 
or else she might really not dance with 
him at her wedding. And suppose she 
did not? Then his heart would break, 
he would die at once, and that would 
Ugh. how 


and 
perhaps be much the best. 
dark it was, and how lonely the street! 
No; there was some one coming along. 
Gimpel recognized the clank of spurs 
and of a 


sank. 


1916 


sabre, and his heart 
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He would have to pass the red-whis- 
kered gendarme, who would call on him 
to stand and would clout him. 
Gimpel seldom escaped the gendarme 
without a clout. With chattering teeth 
he crept along towards the oncomer. 
Now but a yard or two separated them. 
Gimpel: got ready a protective hand, 


by, 


when suddenly a crash and a flash, al- 
most in front of his very eyes, a deep, 
gurgling “Dog's blood!” from the col- 
lapsing gendarme, and then some one 
seurried past Gimpel, tumbling him 
headlong to the ground. 

For a few seconds he lay still, for 
he thought he was dead, and he knew 
that it behooved dead people to keep 
very quiet. But presently a sudden 
stab of horror goaded him to his feet, 
and with a broken scream he bounded 
madly away, he did not know whither, 
but only away, away from the inert 
mass which huddled so hideously, face 
cownwards, just where it fell. 


CHAPTER II. 

For two days and nights Gimpel 
skulked in the outskirts of the neigh- 
boring forest, feeding on roots and ber- 
ries, but in reality kept alive and alert 
fear and the haunting 
recollection of the dreadful thing that 
had happened. What he had to fear 
he did not exactly know. What he did 
know was that Petrov Petrovich—it had 
not been so dark but that he recognized 
Petrov—had shot the red gendarme, 
and he had been 
it. Such a thing could not possibly re- 
main without consequences of its own. 
had 


by his panic 


there to see him do 


Once or twice he attempted to 


creep back into the town to find out 
how matters stood, but after a little 
way his courage had failed him. But 


then it was absurd to speak of courage 
in connection with Gimpel, and Gimpel 
knew it.. On the third morning, how- 
ever, he saw, to his joy, Mendel Elter- 
kind. the 


with his 


spavined horse and rickety cart, mak- 


timber-dealer, 
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ing straight for the forest. Eagerly 
he ran forth to meet him. 

“What news, Mendel?” he quavered. 

“News?” groaned Mendel. “Such 
news may my enemies hear every day 
of their lives. A ruin, a black ruin, 
has come over the congregation. Every 
one of us that has only a hand and a 
foot has been arrested for shooting the 
red pig of a gendarme.” 

“Kvery one arrested!” echoed Gim- 
pel, pale as death. 

“They started with all the guests at 
Leib Gutmann’'s party, because it was 
almost outside his house that the mur- 
der happened. Then they took the rest 
of the street, and finally they laid 
hands on the whole town. But yester- 
day again they let most of us go—or 
else I shouldn’t be here, should 1?—and 
only kept a dozen of the young men 
behind.” 

“And have they kept Shaya?” broke 
from Gimpel. 

“May Abraham our father intercede 
for him!” said Mendel mournfully. 
“Shaya is worse off than all the rest. 
There is a black mark against him.” 

“A black mark?” 

“Once, when he was on a journey, 
his passport was a day overdue. Oh, 
woe, woe! A cholera has come on us!’ 

“And what's going to happen now, 
Mendel?” 

“Anything may happen. They say 
at the police station that unless we de- 
liver up the murderer out of our midst 
all the will be court- 
martialled.” ° 

“Mendel, what's a court-martial?” 

“What! don’t you know, you fool? 
A court-martial is a court-martial— 
what else should it be?” 

“IT see,” said Gimpel. “And perhaps 
they will send Shaya to Siberia.” 

“If they don’t send him farther. 
May God have pity on him! And now, 
don’t keep me here chattering. A man 
must make a living, even if everybody 


prisoners 


” 


else has to die.” 
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Across Gimpel’s dazed brain one 


thought flashed clear and _ bright. 
Shaya was out of the way. They 
would exile or even hang him. Tania 


was all his own again. He could now 
go back to Tania. 

But when he eventually saw her, it 
was difficult for him to believe that this 
was the Tania he knew. All the pretty 
roses had gone out of her cheeks. Her 
face was white and tard and strained, 
and it was in a hard, strained voice 
that she spoke to him: 

“So you’ve come back. Quite right; 
why shouldn’t you run away and leave 
us to our fate? What are you to us, 
or we to you?” 

He gazed at her tongue-tied, stiffen- 
ing in every limb. 

“Only, as you did not do your er- 
rand,” she continued, “I must keep my 
word, and not dance with you at my 
wedding.” 

“T-Tania!” he stammered. 

“Because, Gimpel—oh! 
shall have no wedding.” 

From Tania’s words, and more so 
from the sudden gush of hot tears 
which at last thawed her hard, icy 
look, two things were apparent to Gim- 
pel: first, how much she despised 
him as a coward; and, secondly, how 
much her heart was breaking for her 
Shaya. That must never be. What 
use to him was a Tania with a broken 
heart? Tania without her rippling 
laughter was no Tania at all. Incon- 
tinently and absolutely something must 
be done to bring the roses back to her 
cheeks and the laughter back to her 
lips. The real murderer must come 
forth, or else Shaya, Tania’s Shaya, 
would be hanged. Of course, the most 
obvious thing was to go and denounce 
Petrov Petrovitch to the police. But 
what use would that be? Was it pos- 
sible that the word of an infidel Jew 
that of an 
Petrov 


because Il 


against 
Besides, 


would be taken 
orthodox Russian? 
could enlist bureaucratic influence on 
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A brother of his was a 
No, no, 


his behalf. 
ticket-collector on the railway. 
Petrov must be made to serve his pur- 
pose in a more diplomatic way. 

Gimpel went to his money-box and 
took from it the eleven silver roubles he 
had saved. It was safer to keep one’s 
fortune in silver, especially when there 
were such alarming rumors of national 
bankruptcy in the air. With the eleven 
roubles he went to Petrov Petrovitch. 

“Petrov, can you keep a secret?” he 
asked. He knew, of course, that 
Petrov had shown his capacity for 
keeping at least one secret; but it was 
just as well to ask. 

Petroy looked at him cunningly 
through the spy-glass with which he 
was examining the interier of a watch 
that had just been brought him for re- 
pair. 

“That depends,” he at last answered 
ponderously. 

“Well, I want to ask if you haven't 
a shot-gun of some sort you could sell 
me.” 

“What for?’ asked Petrov, shrinking 
back suspiciously. 

“Oh, you know, in these days, Petrov, 
one never knows what may happen, 
and it’s best to be prepared. You also 
know that we Jews may not buy any 
weapon from the gunsmith without an 
order from the police. So we must do 
it quietly. Come, I'll give you five 
roubles.” 

Petrov's avarice got the better of his 
prudence, ousting all considerations of 
detection that might attend the sale of 
the weapon. Five roubles for some- 
thing that wouldn't fetch fifty copecks 
as scrap-iron! Three minutes later the 


gun and the roubles had changed 
hands. But Gimpel was not finished 
yet. 


“And now, Petrov, I'll give you an- 
other six roubles if you will swear to 
take oath, should you be asked, that 
the gun was stolen from you a week 
ago.” 
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came over 
mad; there 


An uneanny feeling 
Petrov. The fellow was 
could be no doubt of it. But his money 
was sane enough. So out came the 
tarnished old crucifix, and Petrov 
kissed it, apologizing to it profusely 
under his vodka-reeking breath for dis- 
turbing its repose over this transaction 
with a heathen, and promising it a new 
coat of gilt varnish for compensation. 

Joyously Gimpel went away with his 
purchase, which he had carefully 
wrapped up to conceal it from the at- 
tention of passers-by, and by devious 
ways he hurried back to the forest. 
When he had got there he set himself 
to dig a hole in the ground near a 
crooked elm standing away from the 
other trees, and in that hole he de- 
posited his musket and stamped the 
earth down tightly upon it. Then, 
more leisurely, for he still had to think 
out several things, he proceeded back 
to the town, making no halt till he had 
come to the police station. He drew 
one deep breath, and then he entered 
briskly. 

“What do you want?” 
orderly accosted him roughly. 

“To give some important 
tion concerning the murder of the gen- 
darme, your Excellency.” 

“I should advise you 
with the law, my man.” 

“I'm not trifling. I know who mur- 
dered him.” 

“Well, who?” 

“I did, your Excellency.” 


the clerk- 


informa- 


not to trifle 


CHAPTER III. 

The next day Gimpel, heavily laden 
with irons, stood in court before the 
commissioner of police and the colonel 
of the district garrison. The latter 
was reading in a nasal, monotonous 
tone from a front of him, 
and the gist of what he read was that 


dossier in 


Gimpel Gimpeloviteh had confessed to 
the murder of the gendarme Stalubin. 
The prisoner had told his story with an 
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amount of circumstantial detail which 
left no doubt of his guilt. He had 
pointed out the spot where he had hid- 
den the gun with which he had shot the 
gendarme, had described the 
weapon minutely. He had accounted 
for the possession of it by admitting 
that he had stolen it frum Petrov 
Petrovitch, and Petrovitch had stated 
in his evidence that he had missed the 
gun for a week. He had not given 
notice of the theft to the police because 
the musket was so old that he did not 
think any mischief could be done with 
it. 

At this point Gimpel almost laughed 
with pleasure. So Petrov had kept his 
word. Although in the place to which 
Gimpel knew he was going roubles 
were not current coin, it was a great 
satisfaction to him to know that he 
had had his money’s worth for them. 

“There is only one point I wish to put 
to the prisoner,” continued the colonel. 
“What reason had he for killing the 
gendarme?” 

Gimpel was taken aback. He had 
not thought of that question. What 
should he say: that the gendarme had 
boxed his ears? That sounded so pal- 
try! Perhaps they would not accept it 
as a motive, and get suspicious of the 
truth of his statements, despite all his 
other precautions and manceuvrings. 

“Will the prisoner say what reason 
he had for shooting the gendarme?’ the 
officer repeated impatiently. 


and 


“Well, your Excellency, does one 
need a reason for shooting a_ gen- 


darme?” Gimpel blurted out. 

The colonel nodded, drew to himself 
a document, and signed it. 

“That man shot the gendarme 
more than you or I did,” he said in an 
undertone to the police commissioner. 

“And yet you signed—that,” replied 
the other, pointing to the document. 

The colonel shrugged his epauletted 


ho 


shoulders, 


“Que voulez-vous, mon cher? The rab- 
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‘Blood for 
blood’ is the dictum both of law and 
He paused and gave a 
“That's how these Jews 
Their re- 
Whatever 


ble must have a victim. 


lawlessness.” 
short laugh. 
always get the better of us. 
sourcefulness is unlimited. 

the crisis or occasion, they usually 
manage to rise to the full height of it. 
Look, here they are in a bit of a mess, 
and at once one of them comes for- 
ward and drags them out of it by the 
rope round his neck. Upon my word, 
I am beginning to admire them. I cer- 
tainly admire that fellow over there. 
He’s a brave man if ever there was.” 

“Well, couldn’t we show him a lit- 
tle mercy?’ said the commissioner 
thoughtfully. 

“No; but we'll show him all the honor 
we can.—Remove the prisoner's chains,” 
he continued aloud. 

Gimpel heard the words, terrified. 
They had found him out; they were go- 
ing to set him free. They would keep 
Shaya after all. He took a convulsive 
step forward. 

“But it was I who shot the gendarme. 
I swear it,” he cried. 

“I have not the faintest doubt of it,” 
replied the colonel! calmly. “And there- 
fore you will be shot at three this af- 
ternoon—shot instead of hanged. The 
execution will be public.” 

And surely enough, at a quarter to 
three, Gimpel was on his way to the 
common, the common he had_ =s0 
dreaded, and to whick he was now go- 
ing on a journey still more dread. But 
this time he did not feel afraid. Why 
should he? Was he not escorted by a 
detachment with bare and 
loaded rifles to watch and take care 
of him, just as though he were a per- 
son of real importance? So he held 
his head up and kept a sharp lookout. 
Yes, certainly, just as he expected, 
there at the window stood Tania, her 


sabres 


head on Shaya’s shoulder. 
“You quite right, Tania; I 
sha’n’t dance at your wedding after 


were 











Is America Heading for Aristocracy? 


all,” he shouted, waving both his free 
hands at her. 


. . 


A few weeks later the Imperial Ga- 
zette announced that the colonel of the 
district garrison and the police com- 
missioner had both been decorated for 
the promptness and cleverness with 
which they had nipped in the bud a 
formidable conspiracy by apprehend- 

Chambers’s Journal. 
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ing and executing the ringleader, a 
notoriously dangerous agitator. Petrov 
Petrovitch read the announcement, re- 
printed in the local paper, and chuckled 
at the absurd roundaboutness of things. 
He wondered if the colonel and the 
commissioner would ever know that 
they would never have got that decora- 
tion if his wife had not been a co- 


quette. 
Samuel Gordon. 





IS AMERICA HEADING FOR ARISTOCRACY? 


Visitors in the United States are al- 
Ways struck by the unusual attention 
paid to titles and badges of personal or 
professional distinction, an apparently 
instinctive craving for variety of social 
status. The expansive use of “Colonel” 
in the period following the Civil War 
has always been a subject of humorous 
comment, but “Doctor,” “Professor,” 
and “Judge’ have undergone a simi- 
larly liberal treatment, while the prefix 
“Honorable,” once reserved for Sena- 
tors and a few other high officers of 
State, is freely bestowed by common 
usage upon any elderly citizen of local 
distinction. In the main this seems to 
signify the beginning of an emergence 
of a governing and authoritative class 
out of the theoretically dead level of 
democracy. It is, however, only one of 
a number of significant changes which 
are leading not a few social students 
to put the serious question: “Is 
America heading towards aristocracy?” 
Though democracy has always been 
and still remains a very genuine senti- 
ment in the hearts of the people, in 
the sense of a belief in giving every 
man his opportunity, in assessing men 
upon their personal merits and achieve- 
ments, and in resenting visible claims 
of social superiority, it cannot be de- 
nied that powerful forces are at work 


tending to sap the roots of this senti- 
ment, and to transform the social 
structure which it fed. The attempts 
made in the older centres of wealth 
and culture to build up an aristocracy 
of “blood” by associations of “Colonial 
Dames,” “Sons,” and “Daughters of 
the Revolution,” and the like, have al- 
ways been received with good-humored 
contempt by the “plain American,” and 
though a small group of “historic 
families,” such as the Whitneys, 
Adamses, Quincys, Cabots in Boston, 
the “Knickerbocker” families in New 
York, similar cliques in Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore still retain, 
through traditional character or in- 
herited property, some pretensions to 


and 


social exclusiveness, they play a very 
small part in the actual process of so- 
taking place. 
been the dis- 


cial stratification that is 
Even more complete has 
appearance of the power and prestige 


of the “First Families of Virginia” 
and the great planter oligarchy of 
South Carolina. Nor can very much 


be made of the wider assertion of an 
aristocracy of the 
amazing interest in heraldry and an- 
Americans of 


birth implied in 
cestor-hunting among 
British descent, the elaboration of peri- 
odic clan-gatherings and family reun- 
ions which serve to feed such aspira- 











tions. The libraries of family records 
which have of late sprung up in the 
towns of New England, the pages of 
genealogies which sober newspapers, 
such as the “Boston Transcript,” find 
it pay to publish, rather belong to the 
decorative side of the aristocratic 
movement than indicate its driving 
energy. 

When we turn to politics, however, 
we find strong feeders of the new 
tendency in a reaction against the 
looser modes of working a democracy 
evoked by the recent situation. The 
magnitude of the interests involved in 
the more complex government of a 
modern State, and in particular of the 
swift-grown cities, has driven Amer- 
icans to entrust more power to in- 
dividually elected persons, governors, 
mayors, or heads of departments, so 
as to concentrate and fix responsibility, 
while the same needs are driving fast 
to the establishment of a permanent 
expert civil service. The recent large 
increase of the professional army, with 
its schools and colleges for the train- 
ing of officers, and the big navy which 
is building, furnish another public sery- 
ice likely to figure largely in the forma- 
tion of class distinctions. While the 
interest in education is far too general 
throughout the States, and the spread 
of ordinary knowledge too wide, to af- 
ford any clear basis of class cleavage 
between an educated and an ignorant 
public, inside the teaching class in 
America, as elsewhere, academic learn- 
ing tends to a certain social exclusive- 
ness in the more authoritative intel- 
lectual centres, while among well-to-do 
Americans of older stock, the pursuit 
of the refinements of culture makes 
for fastidfousness and aloofness, and 
will more and more confine its posses- 
sors to certain professions and intel- 
lectual occupations. But though the 
evolution of American wealth has gone 
so far as to furnish a small “leisure” 
class of persons living upon inherited 
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means, tradition, the energy of per- 
sonal character and fluctuating fortune 
have conspired to prevent the strong 
formation of a rent-and-dividend-re- 
ceiving aristocracy, such as we see in 
England and France built on the ruins 
of the old feudal order. The main 
stream of the tendency we are explor- 
ing is of course found in the growing 
concentration of industrial and finan- 
cial power in the grasp of groups of 
strong-brained, masterly, imaginative, 
business men, who, after an epoch of 
ferocious strife in the markets, the 
railroad world, and Wall Street, are 
leaning towards methods of industrial 
peace by a combination or fusion of 
their vast interests, which shall secure 
for them control over the property of 
America and the lives of Americans 
greater than any aristocracy possesses 
in any other modern civilized nation. 
Though it may not be possible to verify 
such statements as this, that “one- 
twelfth of the estimated wealth of the 
United States is represented at the 
meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation,” 
or the speculative estimate to which 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright not long 
ago committed himself, that about 3,500 
millionaires hold half the wealth of 
America, those best acquainted with 
the pace of the concentrative process 
would be least inclined to dispute their 
accuracy, 

Hitherto, the ups and downs of 
wealth have been so rapid and un- 
controllable that no solidification of 
financial and of social power has been 
practicable. But if it were to any 
great extent true that the competitive 
system has worked itself out in the 
higher reaches of the American busi- 
ness world, a consolidation of stable in- 
dustrial power in the hands of a 
class of able business families may 
well follow, which will exercise im- 
mensely important influence on the 
politics and the social life of Amer- 
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ica. A class life may be formed, and, 
for the first time in that country, 
upon the secure possession of great 
wealth, gathering to itself the leg- 
islative and official classes and the pub- 
lic “forces” that maintain order and 
conserve the interests of property, the 
professional and educated classes, and 
a certain hierarchy of salaried mana- 
gers and overseers of industry, such as 
exists to-day in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or the Pennsylvanian Railroad. 
Though the supreme direction of busi- 
ness and of politics would remain in 
the hands of a small class or group, 
not perhaps likely to become hereditary 
in its personnel but recruited by some 
sort of natural selection from a larger 
group of wealthy men, the term aris- 
tocracy and something of its dignity 
might be applicable to all these higher 
ranks, who would have their status, oc- 
cupation, and comfortable standard of 
life secured by this new anchorage. 
Material well-being, culture, travel, 
leisure would in large degree pervade 
this oligarchy. Below them would lie 
the great masses of “‘workers” engaged 
in manual labor or routine mental proc- 
esses, doing all the hard, heavy, monot- 
onous, dangerous toil which forms the 
foundation of modern civilization. 
These masses, though endowed with 
formal rights of citizenship, would 
have as little real power of choosing 
a government or imposing a policy as 
of determining the wages and other 
conditions of their labor. Though this 
is only one among several competing 
“futures” for America, it is not wildly 
improbable. Indeed, it is partly real- 
ized, and the prime condition for fur- 
ther realization is designated in a val- 
uable monograph on immigration just 
written by one of the ablest of the 
younger American economists. (“Races 
and Immigrants in America.” By 
John R. Commons. Macmillan & Co. 
Gs. Gd. net.) For the social and indus- 


trial stratification of America proceeds 
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The govern- 
possessing 


largely along race lines. 

ing, authoritative, and 
classes consist of the older stock of 
British, Dutch, and German descent, 
with the descendants of later drafts 
from the same sources, while nearly all 
the unskilled and most of the skilled 
labor in the productive and commercial 
arts is done by new immigrants from 
various European countries, and their 
children, by negroes, and, along the 
Pacific Coast, by Chinamen and Jap- 
anese, Scarcely any hard manual 
work is done by the older stock except 
in farming and eveu there Scandina- 
vians and Germans are rapidly displac- 
ing the old stamp of American farmer. 
As city life gains upon rural, the char- 
acter of immigration has changed, sub- 
stituting for the Briton, Teuton, and 
Celt, who, even a_ generation ago, 
formed the great majority of immi- 
grants, a swelling flood of ignorant 
peasants from the South and East of 
Europe. From Italy, Austro-Hungary, 
and Russia they flow in ever increas- 
ing numbers, these three countries fur- 
nishing nearly three-quarters of the 
total immigration in the last few 
years, Political, religious, racial, or 
economic oppression drives them into 
the eager, enticing hands of the ship- 
ping agents and labor touts who every- 
where are engaged in stimulating the 
stream which feeds America with raw, 
cheap, submissive labor. A million and 
a quarter arrived last year, with a per- 
petually increasing proportion of the 
ruder, less developed races, unable to 
protect themselves by effective com- 
bination, and untrained in political self- 


government. No less than three-fifths 
of the entire population of the thirty- 
three large cities of America consist 


of foreigners or their children, and the 
industrial progress of the country ap- 
pears to depend upon the constancy 
and amplitude of this supply. The 
strain of this mass of less assimilable 
aliens upon the machinery of govern- 
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ment, education and sanitation, has 
been a constant peril to the institutions 
of the country, but its continuance is 
shown by Professor Commons to be es- 
sential to the industrial oligarchy. For 
settled American citizens, of the second 
or third generation, whatever their 
origin, breathing the democratic at- 
mosphere of the new world, grow rest- 
ive and unmanageable in servitude. 
The more intelligent workers in Amer- 
ica are just begininng to realize this in- 
ner meaning of the immigration ques- 
tion, which is likely to assume an even 
The Nation. 


acuter stage when the right of entry 
shall be freely claimed for Japanese, 
Coreans, and Indian Coolies. As the 
second great struggle for freedom in 
America was fought upon the claim of 
Southern slave-breeders to extend “the 
system” and stifle the development of 
the new West on free labor, it seems 
possible that the workers in America 
may be drawn into a third struggle, 
against the permanent establishment 
of a new oligarchy of wealth upon 
this new proletariat of subject-races. 





CONSOLS AND COMMON-SENSE. 


The statesman of fifty years ago who 
declared that the Funds were the 
greatest fools he knew, might have 
added that more folly is talked about 
Consols than about anything else in the 
world. We have of late had plenty 
of experience of this latter peculiarity. 
In newspapers, in City offices, in club 
smoking-rooms, and even in drawing- 
rooms, people have been engaged in 
asking and trying to answer the ques- 
tions “Why are Consols so low?’ snd, 
“What is the remedy?” that ought to 
be applied to a condition of things 
which is assumed to be disastrous. As 
a rule such discussions either end in 
hopeless perplexity, or, to use the ad- 
mirable phrase of Sir Thomas Browne, 
“conclude in a moist relentment.” Yet 
if a little common-sense is applied to 
Consols as to other things, the mystery 
will be found to be no very great mys- 
tery after all, and it will be seen that 
though certain hardships have resulted 
from the fall in price, the entries are 
by no means all on the loss side of the 
national account, 

Let us try to discuss the matter in 


terms as simple as possible. Why has 


the price of Consols fallen? For the 
Same reason that sends down the price 
of other things. The demand for Con- 
sols has decreased. People just now 
are not willing to give as much for the 
specific object named Consols as they 
were willing to give three or four years 
ago. And why are they not willing to 
give as much as they gave three or 
four years ago? In the first place, be- 
cause they think they have got other 
and better uses for their money. 
Whereas a great many people believed 
three or four years ago that they could 
not do better than buy Consols, they 
now think, or we may even go further 
and say they now know, that they can 
do better by using their money in other 
ways. For example, they can do bet- 
ter by buying other stocks; by lending 
their money to banks which will not 
only pay them a rate of interest some- 
what higher than Consols but will In- 
sure them against any loss in capital 
such as may occur in the case of invest- 
ment in stocks; or, finally, by using 
their money directly in the develop- 
ment or creation of various business 
concerns, To repeat what we have 
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said, the price of Consols has fallen be- 
cause the demand. for Consols has 
fallen. 

What is, in fact, another and more 
general way of expressing this truth is 
to be found in the rise in prices every- 
where and for everything. Into what 
may have been the cause of this gen- 
eral rise we cannot enter here, but at 
any rate, whether through the depre- 
ciation of the standard of value—that 
is, of gold—or through some other 
cause, there has been an all round in- 
crease in prices. But this increase has 
affected the price of money as well as 
the price of other things. Now the 
price of money is manifested in the 
hire which a man has to pay for the 
gold which is lent to him. But talking 
about the price paid for the hire of 
money is only a clumsy, or longer, way 
of saying the rate of interest. A rise 
in the price paid for the hire of money 
means a rise in the rate of interest. 
But a rise in the rate of interest, when 
looked at from the point of view of 
capital, means a decline in capital 
values. A very little reflection will 
show the truth of this apparent para- 
dox—that the rate of interest cannot 
rise without the price of stocks with a 
fixed rate of interest falling. If the 
rate at which Britain has to borrow 
rises to, say, 3 per cent., then the price 
at which securities which only pay 2% 
per cent. are sold must fall in propor- 
tion. Nobody is going to get % per 
cent. less interest than the general rate 
at which money can be hired in order 
to keep up the price of Consols. There- 
fore, when we say that a man can now 
get 3 per cent. for his money on the 
very highest national security, we are, 
in fact, saying that 2% per cent. stock 
is under present conditions only worth 
something like £83. In other words, 
if the rate of interest rises, and it does 
and must rise in times of trade expan- 
sion, or in periods of enlarged prices, 
the price of securities must fall in a 
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corresponding degree. As we have 
said, a fail in capital values is the way 
in which a rise in the price of money 
must inevitably manifest itself. 

In addition to this fundamental rea- 
son for the fall in the price of Consols, 
we may add the fact that people, in 
making comparisons between present 
and past prices of Government stocks, 
as a rule forget that the rate of interest 
on Consols fell automatically in 1905 
from 2% to 2% per cent. Therefore, 
without a recalculation the comparison 
of prices before 1905 and since is en- 
tirely fallacious. Again, it must be 
remembered that by opening Colonial 
stocks to trustee investments—a piece 
of Imperialism which demands no apol- 
ogy from us at any rate—a great in- 
centive was given to many persons to 
sell out of Consols or not to invest in 
them, but to choose instead Colonial 
stocks bearing a higher rate of interest. 
We must next add the immense in- 
crease in Government stock caused by 
the borrowings to pay for the Boer 
War, and for the Irish purchase 
scheme, and even more than this, the 
cessation of Government buying of Con- 
sols for the Sinking Fund. When the 
Government used to buy ten to twelve 
millions worth of Consols a year, the 
price naturally tended not merely to 
keep steady, but actually to rise. 
Lastly, the immense borrowings by lo- 
cal bodies have introduced a strong 
element of competition, and have 
tended to divert into corporation cof- 
fers money that used to go into Con- 
sols, 

We must now ask, the facts being 
admitted to be as we have stated them, 
whether the nation as a whole gains or 
loses by the fall. Obviously the per- 
sons who bought, let us say, Two-and- 
a-Half per Cents. eight or nine years 
ago, and who now want to sell them, 
are serious losers. Their property has 
been very heavily depreciated, and they 
would get to-day in gold for £1,000 of 
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Consols, nearly £200 less than they 
would have got in 1899. If, however, 
they did not buy their stock in 1899, or 
in the ten years previously, but in the 
“seventies” or early “eighties,” they 
cannot in truth be said to have lost 
money, unless indeed we are to count 
every variation of Stock Exchange 
prices of security as losses and gains. 
In reality, they are only losses and 
gains when actual transactions take 
place. In the same way, even if a 
man bought Two-and-a-Half per Cents. 
in 1899, and does not sell them, or want 
to sell them now, he is in truth not in- 
jured by the fall in price. He gets ex- 
actly the same rate of interest, 2% per 
cent., now, as he got when he bought. 
His income has not suffered in the 
least. Thus, the class which is really 
injured by the fall in the price of Con- 
sols is narrowed down to those who 
not only bought at a price actually or 
proportionately higher than the price of 
to-day, but also who have sold, or are 
anxious to sell, at the present moment. 
That this class is very numerous we 
do not deny, nor do we wish in the 
least to minimize the great hardships 
involved in the cases we have named. 
A man cannot see a sum of £20,000 in- 
vested by him in Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents. ten years ago—we take Two- 
and-a-Half per Cents. to make the com- 
parison just—shrink to £18,000 when he 
sells in 1907 without a severe and real 
sense of loss. 

But while we acknowledge this loss, 
we must not forget the gain that comes 
from a higher rate of interest obtain- 
able in sound securities which, as we 
have explained, is the other way of 
expressing a fall in Consols. Most of 
our readers will remember the Bishop 
conversing with the poor old village 
woman in Mr. Du Maurier’s delightful 
picture. The Bishop explains to her 
that she must not think that the 
poor have a monopoly of care 
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and sorrow. How distressing are 
the anxieties of the rich in their en- 
deavors to find sound securities which 
will also return an adequate rate of 
interest. Joking apart, we can all re- 
call the worries and perplexities which 
men of moderate means endured during 
the “nineties” while trying to find safe 
investments in which, as they used to 
say, the rate of interest was not purely 
derisory. Now such complaints are 
practically unheard, for a 3 per cent. 
investment is open to every one in Con- 
sols, and 3% or 4 per cent. may be en- 
joyed with reasonable safety. Under 
the rule that men who are suffering 
shout louder than those who are doing 
well, we naturally hear very little of 
the satisfaction caused by the higher 
rate of interest obtainable. Neverthe- 
less, it is very real, and there are 
plenty of people all over the country 
just now who are privately congratula- 
ting themselves on their chance of put- 
ting out their money to advantage. 
Another advantage is a national one. 
The low price of Consols. will enable 
the Government as soon as it is able 
to buy stock again, instead of paying 
off the floating debt to redeem the na- 
tional stock, on very favorable terms. 
No doubt these favorable terms will 
not last for very long, for we cannot 
expect the low price of Consols to be 
permanent. Still, it is to be hoped that 
some twenty or thirty millions at least 
may be bought at a rate very different 
from that which used to be common in 
the “nineties.” It is not our business, 
nor, indeed, have we the requisite 
knowledge—we doubt, indeed, if any 
one has—to strike an exact bal- 
ance between the national profit and 
loss produced by low Consols. We 
have said enough, however, to show 
that it is not entirely a matter of 
loss. Possibly if an exact account 
could be taken we should find that the 
benefits and evils were about equal. 
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MEMORIES OF MANNERS. 
Il.—DEPORTMENT. 


Deportment, as it used to be studied, 
is almost out of date. A Mr. Turvey- 
drop of our time would seek in vain 
for such a model as he found in the 
Prince Regent. All recent changes, 
and they have been many, have tended 
to the relaxation of formality. We can 
associate deportment with the  ba- 
rouche, the chariot or the tilbury, but 
hardly with the motor-car or the bi- 
cycle. London is in closest touch with 
all corners of the country, and Lon- 
don more than ever gives the tone to 
social life. When I knew it first, there 
were spheres and circles to which the 
outsider could scarcely hope to pene- 
trate unless he were making his mark 
in politics or letters, or for some reason 
were the féted lion of the season. 
Even then the innermost doors were 
jealously closed, unless he were “took 
up” as Lady Clavering said by one of 
two or three all-powerful patronesses, 
then he had a general “open 
Then there might be scandals 
but manners almost 
touched severity. Invited like the Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse of “Ten Thousand a 
Year” to dine with an Earl of Dred- 
lington, the parvenu was painfully 
conscious of preliminary tremors, and 
he was scarcely reassured by the af- 
fable courtesy of a host who ostenta- 
tiously respected himself in consider- 
ing his guest. There was oppressive 
dignity in everything, from the solemn 
maitre d’hétel and the ancestral plate 
on the buffets to the massive epergnes 
and candelabra on the table. Such 
stiffness is next to impossible with the 
diner 4 la Russe, with dishes carved 
on the sideboards, and with a peren- 
nial flow of champagne. There is a 
sense of sweetness and light; the fiow- 
ers favor téte-i-tétes, and the scents 


and 
sesame.” 
as to morals, 


inspire flirtations. In the ceaseless 
whirl of new London life there is an 
abundance for the most frivolous and 
brainless to chatter about. Three 
things have chiefly contributed to the 
changes—the facility of communica- 
tions, the immigration of Americans, 
and the multiplication of fashionable 
hotels and restaurants. Formerly the 
member for the county of the wealthy 
squire would bring his family to town 
for a few weeks in the season, but 
the ladies had scarcely time to get ac- 
climatized. Now they are at once 
caught up in the rush, and even if they 
only touch the fringes of Society with 
a capital 8S, may dissipate to their 
heart’s content. For the M.P.s and 
their wives there are the official re- 
ceptions: there are the operas and a 
wide choice of popular theatres: there 
are the suppers at the Ritz, the Carl- 
ton, or the Savoy, and late hours and 
light-hearted chaperons conduce_ to 
freedom of manners. Multimillionaires 
with their lavish ostentation elbow 
aside the impoverished aristocracy, and 
the smart set ostentatiously prides it- 
self in setting the old conventionalities 
at defiance. 

The week-end with its scramble and 
whirl has played the mischief with an- 
tiquated fashions. The country house 
has changed to a caravanserai, where 
every one can do what he pleases and 
call for what he likes. As I remem- 
ber it, with much genuine hospitality, 
there was a certain solemnity about 
the country visit. The host felt bound 
to be at home to welcome the guest, 
did the honors of the garden and 
covers from the first day, and kept him 
under kindly and close surveillance till 
he saw him into the carriage. There 
are still lingering traditions of the un- 
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remitting and embarrassing attentions 
for which Pleydell apologized to 
Colonel Manning and the squire with 
the kindliest intentions would bore his 
friend to death. At the periodical en- 
tertainments, a matter of debtor and 
creditor account between country 
neighbors, there was a ceremonious in- 
terchange of bows and scrapes. The 
arm played a great part in those sim- 
pler days both in drawing-room and 
street. Husband and wife would come 
in interlinked, heading a straggling pro- 
cession of sons and daughters. And 
when the worthy countryfolk had an 
outing in town there were not only 
couples but triplets on the pavement, 
to the serious disarrangement of the 
traffic. White kid gloves, often bought 
cheap for the occasion, were in favor 
with gentlemen at formal dinners, and 
I have seen a shy man sorely embar- 
rassed by endeavoring to hide the rents 
which gave glimpses of brown hands 
much more familiar with dogskins. 
The gentlemen of the older generation 
carried snuffboxes and snuffed inde- 
fatigably. The cigar was slowly com- 
ing into fashion, and for smoking when 
the ladies had retired you had gener- 
ally to adjourn to the nether regions; 
but the graceful handling of the snuff- 
box was one of the tests of high-bred 
deportment. There was exquisite cour- 
tesy when with a preliminary tap 
on the lid and a smile and bow the 
boxes were interchanged. Sometimes 
the tender of a box with a genial smile 
would smooth over a_ long-standing 
quarrel or warm a chilled friendship 
into life again. Public testimonials 
took the form of boxes in gold or sil- 
ver, a custom which still survives in 
the City guilds. As snuff and spotless 
cambrie were incompatible, the corol- 
lary of the snuffbox was the volumin- 
ous silken bandana with which pater- 
familias would cover his face when in- 
dulging in forty winks in his family 
circle. In those days tail-coat pockets 


were worth picking when Artful Dodg- 
ers were abroad, and the fashion of 
wearing watches in fobs, with chains 
and bunches of seals to give a fair 
chance for a pull at them, was still 
more tempting to juvenile thieves. The 
white cravat, the blue coat with brass 
buttons, the silver snuffbox and the 
fob chain were indispensable to the 
old family solicitor or to the medical 
practitioner who had the monopoly 
of aristocratic patronage. When uni- 
versal smoking came in it led inevita- 
bly to a relaxation of manners. The 
smoking-room became an institution in 
all well-regulated houses. It was not 
in human nature, when you had slipped 
out of evening dress and tight boots 
into smoking-jackets, pyjamas, and ori- 
ental slippers, to stand on formali- 
ties with fellows whom otherwise you 
would have been inclined to keep at 
a distance. Exhilarated youth unbo- 
somed itself over brandies-and-sodas, 
and not a little of the licence of the 
evening survived when men met again 
at the breakfast-table. Nothing is more 
significant of the lamentable progress 
of the radical revolution than its de- 
moralizing effect on the clubs. Those 
models of severe propriety were soon 
shaken to their foundations. I re- 
member the scandal created in the New 
Club of Edinburgh by a democratic 
proposal to smoke in the drawing-room, 
which was seldom used after dinner. 
Three-lined whips were issued, and af- 
ter an extraordinary muster of the 
members the subversive socialists, to 
the seandal of the veterans, nearly 
won the necessary two-thirds majority. 
It was only a postponement of the evil 
day. Men of science have always been 
addicted to tobacco and the pipe, but 
when I had the honor of election to the 
Athenzeum the only smoking-room was 
a gloomy subterranean vault. Now 
it has the brightest and most spacious 
smoking-room in London, and there is 
a snug little retreat besides, cheek by 
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jow!] with the library. The Carlton is, 
of course, the headquarters of reaction, 
but in the Carlton you can light up in 
the hall and smoke out your cigar in 
the great library. Strange to say, the 
United Service is still somewhat be- 
hind the age, though even there the 
smokers have little to complain of, ex- 
cept the chance of being asphyxiated 
in their favorite atmosphere. And al- 
most everywhere the vulgarity of the 
pipe is tolerated, though I had it hinted 
The Saturday Review. 
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to me in the smoking-room of 
the aristocratic old Whig resort that 
it might be well to put my pipe in my 
pocket and try one of their brands of 
Havanas. Then the cigarette caught 
on, and ladies took to trifling with a 
vapid blend of paper and Latakia, and 
I hesitate to carry the subject further. 
But I incline to associate the coming 
of the cigarette with the slang which 
brothers and their friends have been 
teaching their mothers and sisters. 

Alerander Innes Shand, 


once 





ON SEPTEMBER HOLIDAYS. 


“Il Settembre inanzi viene,” the poet 
sings, and to me for one the coming 
of September is the coming of holi- 
day. August, I am convinced, is a 
mistake, though by the end of July 
the longing that one feels to get away 
becomes almost unbearable. In August 
town and country are alike at their 
worst, and any place seems better than 
that in which one lives. Where 1 live, 
for instance, August is a month of mo- 
notony and oppression that is positively 
cruel, The room in which I write 
these lines becomes a little bit of the 
Inferno, devoted to the torment of flies. 
The only moments of repose are the 
brief blessed silences between the 
slaughter of one blue bottle and the 
Save for the in- 

is silence and 
The processions of 
upon the 
One cannot leave one’s 
door without becoming entangled in 
the interminable The few 
who have holidays are all gone, and 


entrance of another. 

tolerable drone, there 
heavy murky heat. 
manure 
dusty road, 


carts never cease 


cortege. 


one is left alone with the people who 
are here all the time and will have to 
face the winter without having been 


away, 
But September comes at last, and 
those who have waited are well re- 


paid. At that happy mement the hard 


earth becomes a kingdom of the an- 
gels, and the mellow afternoons 
golden, and the bramble bushes are 
loaded with ripe delicious fruit. The 
two most wonderful weeks in the year 
are the first fourteen days of Septem- 
ber. A mysterious magic, an 
chanted stillness falls over all things. 
The color of Mary’s robe in Dante, 


are 


en- 


Dolce color d’ oriental zaffiro, 


is the color of September skies. May 
I be pardoned the confession that the 
thought which rises in my mind with 
the coming of the happy month is 


Oh! to be out of England, now Septem- 
ber’s here? 


Personally I think one must be out of 
England to get the true feeling of holi- 
day. I have long had a custom—for 
which who shall blame me?—of being 
out of England on the eighth of Sep- 
tember. I remember fifteen years ago 
the sense of holiday and festival one 
got that same day at Chiavenna—the 
impression of a festa as soon as one 
went out into the street. But 
one’s Iemory is stored with these Sep- 


indeed 


tember pictures; little scenes of travel 
in delightful places, the bridge at Am- 
with the the 
Loire, and a fair going on in the little 


boise swallows above 
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Place, dense walls of poplars at Caude- 
bec, and their fairy-like green lines 
upon the hills, the blaze of mountain 
ash trees in the clear blue morning at 
Spliigen, 

All sorts of pleasant little incidents 
happen in September which are good 
to think of and talk over in February. 
I remember, for instance, being in the 
inn at Thusis with the great poet Car- 
ducci. He was a lion-like old man 
with a noble mane, and an elaborately 
knotted and gorgeously tasselled red 
silk tie. He had with him a young 
couple, a lady who spoke the most won- 
derful Italian, and her husband, whom 
they both called “Johu.” The Signora’s 
language was literally come una canzone, 
like a song. It was an enchantment to 
listen to its long drawn out cadences. 
The three played dominoes for half- 
pence by the hour together, scrambling 
and fighting delightfully over quei 
miseri soldi as the poet called them. 
The waiter pointed him out to me in 
an awestruck whisper, standing in the 
doorway and murmuring “Grande 
Poeta.” 

Again there comes to mind a Septem- 
ber Sunday at Orvieto. I and my 
friend had been to Mass in the cathe- 
dral, where an officious little choirboy 
for some reason vr other had taken 
away my chair. We thought no more 
about it, but no sooner were we back 
in the inn than one of the canons en- 
tered, bringing with him the father of 
the offending boy. They had come, 
with true Umbrian gentleness, to apol- 
ogize for the mishap. We talked a lit- 
tle, and asked if it would be possible 
to see the famous reliquary enclosing 
the miraculous Corporal of Bolsena, 
which is kept in the cathedral and only 
shown to the faithful twice a year, at 
Corpus Christi and on Easter Day. 
The canon said that at four o'clock we 
might see it. Strolling innocently to 
the cathedral at that hour we were as- 
tonished to find a man in a surplice 


waiting for us at the door, who beck- 
oned us into the chapel where the relic 
is kept, and still more astonished to 
find a devout, expectant congregation 
assembled. It had evidently been 
noised abroad that the Santissimo Cor- 
porale was to be shown to the two 
English milords, and the faithful of 
Orvieto had gathered as far-off sharers 
in the sight. It was a little Easter 
Day for the entire population. We 
were motioned to two kneeling-chairs 
before the altar, and almost immedi- 
ately a procession entered with incense 
and candles, singing “Pange Lingua.” 
There were four priests in silver copes, 
the chief of whom unlocked the shrine 
with a key that turned four times, and 
while the people were at their devo- 
tions a canon exhibited and explained 
to the two English heretics the glorious 
reliquary and its priceless relic. 

It is pleasant, too, to remember such 
experiences as being taken out on the 
Adriatic from Chioggia by a crew of 
stalwart ruffians who were only with 
the utmost difficuity prevailed upon to 
put one on shore, or losing the track 
in an Alpine pine-wood, or being over- 
taken by a thunderstorm at evening in 
the Alps. Again, I call to mind the 
temporale that burst upon us as my 
friend and I walked from Airolo to 
Géschenen, and the weirdness of the 
tunnels through which we passed. In 
a barber's shop at Géschenen that same 
evening I remember discussing with an 
Italian workman the exact shade of 
meaning expressed by the word stufo. 
I suppose “stalled,” “fed up,”’ would 
be its equivalent in English slang. 
“Stufo @ materiale,” he explained. 

Amid so many lovely places, seen in 
past Septembers, which is the spot that 
above all others is the home of the 
spirit of holiday? I can imagine many 
answers to the question. I am tempted 
by Verona, by the forest of green um- 
brellas in the Piazza dell’ Erbe, and the 
huge cypresses in the Giusti gardens. 
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But the loveliest place in all the worid 
is, after all, on English soil. It is, no 
doubt, Clovelly, “in the sweet shire of 
Devon.” It is the one place in the 
world which it is impossible to spoil. 
No motor-car can scorch down that 
steep street. Nowhere, I think, are 
The Outlook. 


there such September seas and skies; 
nowhere are there such myrtles and 
geraniums; nowhere does such a little 
crooked pier of stone run out into the 
sea. It is what the Italian lakes ought 
to be, and are not. 

R. L. G. 
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Lovers of dogs will find Dr. A. J. 
Sewell’s “The Dog's Medical Diction- 
ary,”—an English work of which E. P. 
Dutton & Co. are the American pub- 
lishers—a very complete and satisfac- 
tory encyclopeedia of the diseases of 
dogs, their diagnosis and treatment, 
and the physical development of the 
dog. The arrangement is topical and 
alphabetical, which facilitates refer- 
ence, 


Among the October publications of 
Moffat, Yard & Co. will be “Dan 
Beard’s Animal Book,” a book so full of 
story and adventure as to make a spe- 
cial appeal to boy readers; “Ibsen as 
He Should be Read” by Edwin Bjork- 
man, a scholarly yet popular interpre- 
tation of Ibsen; “The Art of William 
Blake,” an elaborately illustrated study 
of the great artist, containing both au- 
tobiograpbic and illustrative material 
which is altogether new; and “Persia 
the Land of Yesterday,” a fully illus- 
trated description of a land with a long 
past which is just now coming forward 
rather unexpectedly into a place among 
the civilizations of to-day. 


In “The Shepherd Song on the Hills 
of Lebanon,” by Rev. Faddoul Mog- 
habghab, we have a unique interpreta- 
tion of the Twenty-Third Psalm, by 
one who was himself born on the 
slopes of Mount Lebanon and to whom 


the life of the Syrian shepherd which 
gives its coloring to the matchless 
Psalm is the familiar experience of 
every day. This personal note adds a 
new meaning to the tender imagery of 
the shepherd psalmist. The book is 
prettily illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Thoreau has not been altogether 
crowded aside by the multitude of 
latterday “Nature-writers,” some of 
whom have little but a “precious” style 
to commend them. People who read 
him, or re-read him, in the pretty 
“Bijou Edition” in which Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. present this year his 
“Cape Cod,” “Excursions,” “The Maine 
Woods,” “Walden” and “A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimac Rivers” will 
understand why he still holds his place 
after so many years. Nathan H. Dole, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Annie Russell 
Marble and others furnish appreciative | 
and interpretive introductions, and 
each volume has a frontispiece. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
open early their fall budget of books 
for young people. Among their first 
issues are “Randy’s Prince” the eighth 
and final volume in Amy Brooks's se- 
ries of “Randy books,” which brings 
Randy’s career to a fitting conclusion 
of gentle sentiment; “Marion’s Vaca- 
tion” by Nina Rhoades, which de- 
scribes sympathetically the experiences 
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of a city school girl in a Vermont vil- 
lage; “The Great Year,” by A. T. Dud- 
ley, which continues the Phillips-Ex- 
eter Series with a spirited narrative of 
the athletic exertions and triumphs of 
the football, and 
field athletic teams of the Exeter boys; 
and “A Little Edith 
M. H. Baylor, a story for younger boys 
of what befell a Boston lad in the way 
and adventure 


All four 


baseball and track 


Prospector” by 


of new experience 
among the mines of Nevada. 


books are illustrated. 


The list of new books announced by 
A. C. McClurg & Co. for publication 
this month includes a new story by 
Randall Parrish entitled “Beth Nor- 
vell,” a Rocky mountain romance, and 
a story by Mrs. Hinkson. In the realm 
of gift Mrs. Frances Kinsley 
Hutchinson has provided a chronicle of 
the planning, the building, and the ar- 
attractive country 


books, 


rangement of an 


place, the title of whieh is “Our Coun- 


try Home,” which will be profusely il- 
lustrated from the author’s photo- 
graphs; while Mrs, MacMahan, so well 
known as the compiler of those distinc- 
tive works, “Florence in the Poetry of 
the Brownings,” “With Shelley in 
Italy,” ete., has a new book constructed 
on similar lines entitled “With Words- 
worth in England,” in which she pre- 
sents an unusually intimate picture of 
the England of Wordsworth’'s time, as 
. reflected in his poetry. 


Every public library and every con- 
siderable private library should find a 
place upon its shelves for the two mod- 
est and inexpensive volumes in which 
Mr. Ernest A. Baker, under the title 
“History in Fiction,” furnishes a guide 
to the best historical romances, sagas, 
One volume is de- 
fiction, and 


and tales. 
voted to English one to 
American and foreign fiction. In both, 
the chronological 


novels 


arrangement is ac- 
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cording to the period in which the story 
is laid; and in each case a brief de- 
scriptive note regarding the book, its 
publisher and price is appended. Books 
of juvenile fiction are indicated. One 
among many uses of the guide is that 
it enables any reader to obtain a vivid 
impression of the character and chief 
personages of any period through the 
pages of the fiction of the best roman- 
cers. Either as an accompaniment of 
the study of history, or an incitement 
to it, such reading is profitable. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


volume of the 
reprints of Early Western 
Travels of Dr. Reuben Gold- 
thwaites is the general editor, and the 
Arthur H. Clark Company of Cleveland, 
the publishers, completes, in the first 
hundred pages Edmund Flagg’s narra- 
tive of his travels in the far west dur- 
ing the years 1836-1837, and reproduces 
the whole of the “Letters and Sketches” 
Father Pierre Jean de Smet 
year’s 


The 


series of 


twenty-seventh 


which 


in which 
narrated the incidents of 
residence among the Indian tribes of 
the Rocky mountains. Chronologically 
these narratives belong together, for 
they have to do with the same period 
and the same region; but there is a 
deeper element of personal interest in 
the account which the devoted Jesuit 
priest gives from week to week of his 


his 


experiences among the Indians, and a 
naiveté and simplicity which are rare 
in more formal narratives. As this se- 
ries approaches completion, the reader 
is increasingly impressed with the ser- 
vice which it renders in bringing to- 
gether in convenient form and in exact 
reprint these records, otherwise widely 
scattered and difficult of access, of an 
important period in our national his- 
tory. This volume is illustrated with 
quaint pictures reproduced from the 
first edition of Father de Smet’s book. 





